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Hates. 
ANECDOTE OF BURNS AT BROW. 

The following anecdote respecting Burns dur- 
ing his last days is given on the authority of 
Mr. Drummond of the Perthshire Advertiser, and 
is sufficiently interesting to be transferred to your 
pages. It appeared in the Dumfries and Galloway 
Standard of March 9 : — 

“Mr. Drummond tells us that the story which he now 
narrates was communicated to him many years ago at 
the village of Brow, on the Solway, where Burns spent 
those sad dying days. During his sojourn there, 
the poet’s health was so much reduced that he lived 
almost entirely on port wine. Being off duty, his poor 
salary of 50/. was now reduced to 35/. ‘What way, in 
the name of thrift,’ he wrote to Mr. Cunningham, ‘shall 
I maintain myself, and keep a house in country quarters, 
with a wife and five children at home, on 35/.?’ In 
these sad circumstances, of which no one can think with- 
out profound emotion, the poor poet’s little stock of port 
wine and cash ran out simultane6usly. ‘In a state bor- 
dering on despair,’ writes Mr. Drummond, ‘ he went to the 
little inn at Clarencefield, the landlord of which was one 
of his devoted admirers, and, laying down an empty 
bottle on the bar counter, asked for a bottle of port wine. 
When the wine was handed to him, he whispered to the 
landlord that the deil had got into his pouch and was sole 
possessor ; but taking his watch seal in his hand, tendered 
it to the landlord, and began to unfastenit. The land- 
lady observed the motion, and gave a stamp with her 
foot, while the landlord pushed the poet towards the door, 
and when they passed the bar window the landlord had 


his arm round the poet’s waist, and floods of tears rushed | 


from both the men’s eyes. One would like to know the 


| of Burns’s sojourn at Brow, was Mr. John Burnie. 


| equidistant from Dumfries and Annan. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


name of the landlord of that little inn at Clarencefield. 


He and his spouse must have been a worthy pair. The 
high sense of rectitude and honour in the poet—his de- 
termination to pay his way even in that hour of deepest 
poverty and impending death—rises to the sublime, and 
is in fine contrast to the mean and insolent advantage 
which some would-be geniuses take of those with whom 
they deal, as if such superior beings as they are could not 
owe any obligation to an humble shop- or innkeeper, 
and as if the latter were legitimate victims to be plun- 
dered by the former. ‘There is a fine pathos, too, in that 
stamp of the landlady’s foot. She was a poet as well as 
Burns, though she waited in a bar, and carried mutchkins 
ben the house to the not over-refined and roystering carles 
of that Solway shore. For them to dream of taking the 
poet’s watch seal! What a scandal and disgrace that 
would be! And to think, that in this sad hour, broken, shat- 
tered, dying, the man whose songs have filled all Scot- 
land with melody should be so poor! You see both of 
these reflections flashing in that stamp of the landlady’s 
toot. She must have been, we repeat, a good soul; and 
so must the landlord too. Cannot some one rescue their 
names from an oblivion they do not deserve ? ” 


In respect to this anecdote, I was desirous to 
discover, if possible, independent evidence to cor- 
roborate it, and for this purpose I communicated 
with Mr. James Scott, the intelligent parish 
schoolmaster of Ruthwell, where Brow is situated, 
a small watering-place about eight miles from 
Dumfries, not far from the shores of the Solway. 
There is a mineral well, chalybeate, of no great 
strength, but to which the invalids of Dumfries 
and its neighbourhood resort in search of health, 
Mr. Scott writes to me thus : — 

“The landlord at the inn at Clarencefield, at the time 
He 
appears to have been a man of considerable intelligence, 
and some of his deeds of kindness have been reported to 
me by some of the old inhabitants with gratitude and 
affectionate remembrance. He was dead before I came 
to the parish, but I lived for two or three years nearest 
neighbour to his widow, who died in 1845, nearly eighty 
years of age. She recounted to me several anecdotes of 
Burns; the story of the seal and the bottle of wine, as re- 
ported in the Dumfries Standard, is literally correct. 
When she told me this, I asked what kind of a seal it was, 
when she replied, “a gold seal with a stone, on which 
was engraved a man crouching behind a bush, with the 
motto ‘ Better a wee bush than nae bield.’ 

“As anything respecting Brow in 1796 may be inter- 
esting to you, I may state that it lay on the great drove 
road between Dumfries and Carlisle, was a clachan con- 
taining eight or ten families and a public-house, the 
chamber end of which was occupied by the poet. As it 
was a convenient resting-place between Dumfries and 
Annan, the inn was largely patronised by drovers as well 
as by health-seekers like the poet. 

“But before the year indicated above, the new road 
leading through the village of Clarencefield had been 
made ; this led the traffic away from Brow. When the 
new road by Clarencefield was opened, a resting-place for 
the wayfarer was required at Clarencefield, it being about 
The Mr. John 
Burnie indicated was at this time tenant of Clarence- 
field farm; he married the daughter of the landlord at 
Brow, Miss Davidson, and these were the worthy couple 
who supplied our poet with wine. The writer in the 
Standard makes a mistake when he talks of the smadl inn. 
I am informed that while it was conducted by Mrs 
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Burnie there was not a larger or better kept inn between 
Glasgow and Carlisle. You are not, however, to suppose 
that it was the house now occupied as an inn, but the 
two-story farm-house to the north of it. 

“ Mrs. Burnie did not tell me that she stamped with 
her foot when the seal was offered to her husband, but I 
could readily imagine how eminently qualified she would 
be for such a movement. When I became acquainted 
with her, when approaching fourscore, she was surrounded 
by a joyous group of roistering grandchildren, and | 
could not but observe the complete command she ex- 
ercised over the whole party. To the last the old lady 
entertained the profoundest feelings of admiration for 
Burns.” 


I find on further inquiry that while the poet 
resided at Brow he had to go to Clarencefield Inn 
for port wine, as in the public-house at Brow 
there was sold only “ British spirits, porter, and 
ale.” This house, where the poet spent a few of 
the last sad days of his life, was rased to the 
ground about twenty years ago, and the tree 
under the shade of which it stood was uprooted 
at the same time. 

As to the length of time that the poet was at 
Brow, a friend has drawn my attention to a dis- 
crepancy between the account given by Dr. 
Chambers and the memoranda on the point by 
Mrs. Burns as they appear in the Life by Mr. 
Waddell. Mrs. Burns says in these memoranda 
that her husband was only about a week at Brow, 
while in referring to his own letters dated from 
Brow, it will be seen that he went on July 4, 
and returned on the 18th, making the time to be 
a fortnight. 


Mr. and Mrs. Burnie have long since been 


“ gathered unto their fathers,” but some of their | 


children still survive, and move in a respectable 
here of life. One of his sons was the late 
William Burnie, farmer, Clarencefield—a man 
well known in Annandale. His daughters were 
married, and some of them, though widowed now, 

still survive and are much respected. 
Cravrurp Tart RAMAGE. 


P.S. In a subsequent communication from Mr. 
Scott he says :— 

“Mr. Joseph Hetherington, who died here'six or eight 
years ago, perfectly remembered Burns when at Brow; 
from him I received a great deal of information respect- 
ing the changes which had taken place during his life. 
He knew the anecdote respecting the wine.” 


Again :— 

“ When Mr. Davidson died at Brow, all his effects were 
brought to Clarencefield. I asked Mrs, Burnie what had 
become of the bed in which Burns slept, she replied, 
*that when brought to Clarencefield the cow-herd slept 
in it; but it had been destroyed on account of the filthy 
state into which it had come.’ I asked if she had any- 
thing connected with the poet when at Brow—any of the 
furniture of the room he occupied. I think she said: ‘I 
have one thing which was brought to the Brow by Mr. 
Burns, and was much used by him while there. ['ll try 
to find it, and you shall have it.’ Mext day she sent me 
the tattered remains of an old Bible.’ 














FRENCH PRISONERS OF WAR AT LEEK. 


Ere it be too late, I should much like to call 
attention to the subject of the French prisoners 
of war quartered on parole in the Midland Coun- 
ties soon after the termination of the Peace of 
Amiens, April 29, 1803. Possibly some of their 
descendants now living in sunnier climes and under 
happier auspices may like to see even this very 
meagre record of their sojourn in the Moorlands; 
or, better still, may be induced to add to the small 
erumbs of information here garnered together, 
It is at least very certain that an eleven years’ 
residence of a large body of energetic, high- 
spirited sons of Mars in such out-of-the-way 
country towns as Ashburne, Leek, &c., must have 
left more or less of impress on “ ye manners and 
customs of ye place,” and resulted in connec- 
tions whose moral and physical effects will per- 
meate through all time. 

The officers appear to have received all courtesy 
and hospitality at the hands of the principal in- 
habitants of Leek and its charming neighbour- 
hood, with many of whom they were on terms of 
the closest intimacy, frequenting the assemblies, 
which were then as gay and well-attended as any 
within a circuit of twenty miles. (It must be 
borne in mind that, not as in our days of manu- 
facturing industry, these old-fashioned market- 
towns were the then acknowledged domiciles of 
the dowagers and cadets of the great county- 
ocracy. They used to dine out in full uniform, 
each with his body-servant stationed behind his 
chair.) My uncle Hugh was at that time captain 
of the Yeomanry; and a troop of the Oxford Blues, 
under the command of Captain Charles Slingsby, 
of Scriven Park, was also stationed in the town, 
besides three companies of local militia, com- 
manded by Major William Badnall. 

I have before me an old card intimating that 
James Francis Néau, of Derby Street, has on sale 
“straw hats, beautiful straw, ivory, and bone 
fancy articles, made by the French prisoners;” 
and many exquisite drawings and models of ships 
and other r+ pee a still in existence testify to 
the facile talent and marvellously patient industry 
of these victims to an unprincipled lust of power. 

Their number at Leek never exceeded 200 
(says Pierre Magnier, ex-paymaster des ouvriers- 
militaires, and taken at Flushing; one of the last 
survivors in the place), and they came by detach- 
ments in 1803, ’5, ’9, and 12; almost all clearing 
out immediately after Napoleon's abdication on 
April 5, 1814. “Curious traditions still linger of 
the men turning out in the early mornings in 
search of snails as an additional bonne-bouche to 
their doubtless limited cuisine; and more notably, 
the record still exists of a duel fought on Bali- 
done, in which Captain Decourbes was shot by 
one Captain Robert, who had been taken m 
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Spain: the cause of their quarrel I have not yet 
ascertained. His remains lie in the lower “ God’s 
Acre” attached to the old church, marked by an 
already half-obliterated stone with this touching 
inscription :— 

“Cy git I.M.C. Decourbes, ens* de v** de la mar’ imp’ 
de France; décédé 17 Oct. 1812. 

“ Fidelis Decori occubuit Patrieaque Deoque.” 

As to the others who sleep clustered around 
him, they are briefly enumerated :— 

John Baptist Millot, capitaine 72d French 
regiment and chevalier, ob. June 9, 1811; «xt. 43. 

Joseph Debec, capitaine du navire “La So- 
phie,” de Nantes, ob. Sept. 2, 1811, zt. 54. 


Charles Luneaud, captain in the French navy, | 


ob. March 4, 1812. 


General Brunet was captured at St. Domingo, 


in 1803, along with his aide-de-camp Degouillier, | 


and Col. Lefevre, adjutant-general. 

Colonel Félix, of the artillery. 

Lt.-Col. Granville, notaire. 

Captain Pinget, taken at Flushing. 

Captain Francois Vevelle was at Leek in 1809. 
Salvert, commander in the navy, mar- 
ried Helen Goostry of Leek Moor. 

Lieut. Davoust, of the navy; son of the cele- 
brated Louis-Nicholas, Prince of Eckmuhl, the 
hero of Marengo, Austerlitz, &c. 

Midshipmen: Monier, Berthot, &c. (“ Birtin, a 
French officer belonging to the imperial navy, 
prisoner upon parole about the space of eleven 
years, and behaved himself extremely well all the 
time he lived with us,” &c.) 

Piedagnel occurs A.D. 1809. 











living at Leek. 


Jean Toufflet, a sea-captain, left issue in the 


town; his widow, née Agnes Lownds, having 
died on Feb. 5 last, set. eighty-four. 
Francois Néau, a privateer’s-man, married Mary 
Lees, who still survives; and y 
John Mien, servant to General Brunet, still in 
the flesh, hale and hearty; and who, if he live 


till August next, will have attained the eighty- | 


fifth year of his earthly pilgrimage. This is he 
who, as a boy of seven years old, with his own 
eyes witnessed the execution of Louis Seize ; with 
his own ears hearing the drums’ roll, at the in- 
human Santerre’s command, which drowned the 
unhappy monarch’s dying speech; a detailed ac- 
count of which will be found in 3" S. xi. 396, 520. 
Joun SLEIGH, 
Thornbridge, Bakewell, 


ANDREW CANT. 


In The Spectator (No. 147) the following sen- 
tence occurs : — 


“ Cant is by some people derived from one Andrew | 


Cant, who they say was a Presbyterian minister in some 


Chouquet, a sea-captain, left a son still | 


illiterate part of Scotland, who by exercise and use had 
obtained the faculty, alias gift, of talking in the pulpit 
in such a dialect that it is said he was endenstecd 
none but his own congregation, and not by all of them.’ 


It is hardly necessary to say that this deriva- 
tion of the term cant is fanciful and ill-founded. 
But a few sentences, to say who the person here 
referred to actually was, may not be out of place. 
Andrew Cant was a rigid Covenanting minister 
during the reigns of Charles I. and Charles II. 
He had been born about the end of the sixteenth 
century, and appears to have been a native of 
| East Lothian. He was chosen one of the minis- 
| ters of Edinburgh in 1620; but Episcopacy being 
then in the ascendant, the king and bishop re- 
| fused to sanction the appointment. Eighteen 
years thereafter he was appointed minister of 
Pitsligo, in the north-eastern part of Aberdeen- 
| shire; and in July of that year was sent as one 
| of the commissioners for the Covenant to Aber- 
| deen. He was a man of a fiery and vehement 
| temperament, and possessed a courage that nothing 
| could daunt. His zeal earned for him the title 
| of “The Apostle of the Covenant”; and when 

he preached before Charles I., on the occasion of 
| his visiting Edinburgh, he did not hesitate, as 
we learn from Ballie’s Letters, to “press” the 
ultimate measure—“ the extirpation of Prelacy.” 
In 1641 he was chosen one of the ministers of 
Aberdeen, and local records supply abundant 
illustrations of Cant’s temper and actings. 

Alexander Jaffray, an early adherent to the 
principles of the Quakers, who held the office of 
| Provost of Aberdeen, and who was married to a 
daughter of Cant’s, speaks of him in his Diary as 
‘that gracious and worthy man.” On the other 
hand Spalding, who held the office of Town Clerk 
of Aberdeen and wrote a History of the Troubles 
| in Scotland, marked by not a little superstitious 
| gossip, gives vent to his anti-Presbyterian a 
| by exhibiting Cant as the most fiery and intol- 
erant of bigots. He relates how Cant and his 
fellow commissioners “ disdainfully refused” the 
“treat of wine” offered them by the “ Provost 
| and Baillies” on their arrival—an insult “ the 
like whereof was never done to Aberdeen in no 
man’s memory.” And he tells how, after he had 
come to Aberdeen as minister, on a “ Yule” day 
at afternoon sermon, when his colleague was 
preaching, and he sitting beside the reader, hear- 
ing some noise of children outside, he got up sud- 
denly from his seat, and “through the kirk and 
people goes he and out at the door, to the great 
astonishment of the people.” The “ bairns,” it is 
added, “fled, but he chased them into the new kirk, 
whereat the people there were offended ; at last 
he returned back to his own place, and the people 
became settled and pacified, but wondered at his 
light behaviour.” 

There is no doubt that as an ecclesiastic, in a 
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church whose basis is democratic, Cant carried 
matters with a singularly high hand. He did 
not hesitate to set the magistrates of the town at 
defiance within what he considered his own pro- 
vince, and declaimed against them from the 
pulpit when they ineffectually endeavoured to 
interfere in the complaints of his congregation 
against the strictness of his rule. 

Cant was for a time “ Humanist,” or teacher of 
Latin in King’s College, Aberdeen. He lies 
buried in the St. Nicholas burying-ground there, 
with a broad sandstone slab, now getting a little 
time worn, over his grave. His epitaph, in the 
fulsome style of a bygone time, and in barbarous 
Latin, I have copied from the slab as follows :— 

HERE LYES ANDREW CANT, MINISTER OF 
ABD., DEPATD APR. 27, 1663, & MARGARET 
IRVIN HIS SPOVS. 

SUB HOC MARMORE QUIESCIT DEI SERVUS D ANDREAS 
CANTAUS UIR SECULO SUMMUS; QUI ORBI HUI¢ 
ET URBI ECCLESIASTES UOCE ET UITA INCLINATAM RE- 
LIGIONEM SUSTINUIT DEGENERES MUNDI MORES RE 
FINXIT ARDENS ET AMANS BOANERGES ET BARNABAS 
MAGES ET ADAMAS ACADEMIA RECTOR LABANTEM 
REM LITERARIAM LEVAVIT INTEMERATA PIETATIS 
ILLIBATS® CONSTANTLA INUICTI ANIMI, QUEM TOT 
ANNOS CUM DEO PURUM PROBASSET HOC 2UO UIRTU- 
TUM EFFCRTO ATQUE SUMMAM UITRE® HUIUS FELICI- 
TATIS UIDENS IN UANITATE SISTENTEM UERAM EAM 
QUA NEC TEMPORUM METIS NEQUE UOLUPTATIS MODO 
CIRCUMSCRIBITUR PROPIORI SPE ET AUGURIO PRA- 
CEPISSET. CHRISTO SUO PLACIDE CREDIDIT XLIX ANNIS 
SACRI MINISTERII PRIUS EMENSIS NEC PAUCIORIBUS 
AUSPICATISSIMI FOEDERIS CUM MARGARETTA IRUINA 
MULIERE LECTISSIMA, NAT, DOM, CIOIOCLAIII IV 
KAL. MAII, ATAT, LXXIX, QUI MORTUUS ADHUC 

LOQUITUR, UALE, 
W. A. 


suo 


sU.1 


Tue “Grove”: [porary oF tHE Op TEsta- 
MENT. — The Edinburgh reviewer of Mr. Fergu- 
son’s superb work on Tree and Serpent Worship 
in India (Edin. Rev. for Oct. 1868, p. 490) ap- 

ears to be unaware of the real significance of the | 
Iebrew expression rendered “ groves” in those 
passages of the Old Testament where mention is 
made of the ancient Pheenician idolatry. He 
evidently supposes the “groves” to mean thick 
clumps of sacred trees, under whose awful shade 
the mysterious rites of that strange compound 
idolatry were celebrated. This misapprehension, 
I may point out, has been extinct amongst Bib- 
lical students ever since the time of Selden. That 
learned jurist and antiquary first pointed out, and 
Gesenius subsequently demonstrated, that the 


Hebrew plural noun Asherah (WS) cannot 
be correctly translated “groves” in any of the | 
passages where it so occurs. Its true meaning | 
eacclin tne of Aakieneth” to fipnien 
Venus. (See the articles “ Asherah” in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, and “ Ashtaroth” in 
Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia. In corroboration of 





the true rendering, reference may be made to the 


Vulgate version of 2 Chron. xv. 16: “Eo quod 
fecisset in luco stmulacrum Priam.” The “ Ashe- 
rah” were in fact phallic emblems, which, as is 
well known, were common objects in groves and 
gardens amongst the Greeks and Romans, as well 
as amongst the more antique nations of the East. 
D. Brae. 

Melbourne. 

Vamrrre.—I have not yet seen a satisfactory 
derivation of this word. In the Dutch it is 
written Vampyr ; but it is certainly not of Dutch 
origin. Todd says, “ Vampire, Vampur, Germ. 
| blood-sucker,” but no etymology is given. Ade- 
| lung says :— 
| 


“ Der Ursprung des Wortes Vampyr selbst muss in 
der servischen oder einer der verwandten Sprachen auf- 
gesucht werden, Wenn es mit den jetzt gedachten Nah- 
men der mittlern Griechen gleich bedeutend ist, so 
scheinet es mit dem Oberdeutschen Wamme, Wampe, 
ein Wanstdicker Bauch, verwandt zu seyn. Uebrigens 
wird in der Naturgeschichte der Neuern auch eine Art 
amerikanischer Fledermiiuse, welche den Menschen und 
Thieren im Schlafe das Blut aussuget, Vampyrus (Linn.), 
mit diesem Nahmen belegt.” 

In Polish the word is found written wampir 
and wupior; in Slownik wupior, upir. In the 
Ukraine it is upeer; the Croatian word vdmpe is 
rendered infestina. The word vampire is not 
found in the dictionaries of Bailey (1731) and 
Ash (1775), and is probably not very old. I 
think it may have originated in Hungary, and 
that vampire may be a corruption of the Magyar 
rad-ember, a savage man (vad, savage, &c.). This 
derivation is strengthened by the fact that Hun- 
gary and its dependencies were formerly the prin- 
cipal seat of vampirism; that in Kiss Mihaly’s 
Hung. Dict. vadember is given as an equivalent 
for Ogre; and that Ogre is also a Hungarian 
word, being derived from the Ugri, ¢. e. the Hun- 
garians. The modern Greek name for vampires is 
Broucolackas or Vroucolackas, a corruption of Mor- 
lachs, t. e. the Morlachi of Dalmatia. 

R. S. CHarnocg. 





Gray’s Inn Square. 

Workmen's Hours oF Work anotvt 1800 A.D, 
An old gentleman who was born in 1789 states 
workmen’s hours, during his boyhood, as follows: 


“In the latter part of the last century, and for some 
years in the present—I cannot say how many—the work- 
ing days of journeymen tradesmen, of the following 
classes, were :— 

Carpenters, Bricklayers, Masons, Plumbers, Glaziers, 
and Housepainters from 6 a.m, to6 p.m. in summer, if 
trade was brisk, they worked over hours, so as to make 
seven days in the week. 

Tailors, Shoemakers, &c. from 6 A.m. to 8 P.M. 

I am not quite sure that Clock and Watchmakers 
worked so many hours. My present impression is that 
their day was an hour less, either at the beginning or end 
of the day. 

Lawyers’ and Merchants’ Clerks from 9 a.m. to 6 or 7 
P.M. 
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Curriers about thirteen hours in the day. 

Grocers and Drapers from about 7 or 8 A.M, to between 
8 and 9 P.M. 

Blacksmiths from 5 A.M. to 8 P.M. 

Woolcombers from 4 or 5 a.m. to 8 or 9 p.m. But this 
was optional, as they were paid not by the day but for 
the quantity of work done. By working so many hours 
their weekly earnings were much more than the wages 
of journeymen in other trades; e.g. if a Carpenter’s wages 
were 18s., the Woolcomber’s earnings were 27s., 1 mean 
the earnings of the most able workmen. When I was 
very young, I lived opposite a Wooleomber’s shop, was 


often in it, and well knew their habits and working” 


hours.” 
W. 

ORIGINAL Prices oF THE OLD Quarto PLAyYs, 
Etc.—If not noted previously, these three indica- 
tions of price on the copies I possess may be 
worth recording. On the title-page of Ben Jon- 
son’s “ Evecration against Vulcan, with divers Epi- 
grams, &c. never before published,” twenty-nine 
leaves, 4to, 1640, is, in pale ink, partly cut away, 
“4°.” As regards clearness and size of type this 
was well got up, though the composer did not 
equal Mr. Benson’s intent, for it contains several 
gross printer's errors. On Geo, Chapman’s double 
play of the Conspiracy, &c. of Biron, sixty-five 
leaves, 4to, 1608, is written “ pret 10¢ 1° Junii 
1608.” And the address from “ The Book to the 


Reader” prefixed to Day’s Law- Tricks, or, Who | 


would have thought it (thirty-six leaves 4to), 1608, 
ends with — 
= Farewell, 
Thine or any mans for a testar. 

( uld have thought it.” 

The play is very incorrectly printed, but this, 
as in other instances, was, I think, chiefly due 
to the incorrectness of the manuscript. The 


ho u 


general rate, from the above instances, would | 


seem to be a penny for every six or eight leaves. 


B, NIcHOLSON. 

Ruyrawr.—tIn a late number of The Graphic, 
under this title, is a letter which states, inter alia— 
“The word dismal has long been held by Notes 
and Queries to be without rhyme. ) 
mal seems to me to answer all necessary condi- 
tions, 

Surely there must be some mistake in this 
assertion, or the contributors of “N. & Q.”’ must 
have altogether ignored the vow baptismal. 

C. Perret. 

Frexcn Mystirication.—I hereby advise all 
readers of “ N. & Q.” not to buy a so-called new 
edition of Michaud’s excellent Biographie Uni- 
verselle, which new edition has been repeatedly 
advertised in the French papers. In a following 
article I shall prove that MM. Delagrave, the 
publishers of the so-called new edition, have done 
nothing but produce a reprint of the nowvelle édi- 
tion, new in 1842, but old in 1870, and that they 
have thus rendered themselves guilty of a most 
monstrous mystificati HL Trepeman. 


But paroxys- | 


Queries. 
ENGRAVED PORTRAITS: WHO ARE THEY? 


Byron used to say “TI like to be particular in dates 
sometimes,” and he was very right. Some people 
have the bad habit when writing letters of never 
adding the year to the day of the month, so that 
after a while it is impossible to tell the exact day, 
which at times may be very important. In 
former days, before the use of envelopes so gene- 
rally obtained, this omission was less objection- 
able, because the post-stamp was on the letter to 
indicate the date. In like manner you not un- 
frequently meet with engravings, portraits bearing 
mottoes, panegyrics of the person represented, the 
painter’s name, that of the engraver, everything 
in fact but the “ one thing needful ”—at least the 
most interesting—the name of the person. I have 
now before me several cases in point. 

1. The portrait of a man in robes, time Henry 
III. of France, with a large flat shirt collar, turned- 
up moustache, and thick curly hair, holding a 
cross suspended to his neck. “ Cor. Gall f.” Un- 
derneath is written :-— 





“ Veus-tu voir un homme Immortel, 
En voicy le Parfait Immage, 
Cet (sic) le Miracle de nostre Age, 
Car sa vertu la (sic) rendu tel.” 

2. The portrait of a man, time Louis XIV., with 
a large wig and richly embroidered coat, engraved 
by B. Picart, 1718, after J. van Helmont, 1718, 
with the motto “NEC TEMERE NEC TIMIDE,” and 
the following lines:— 

“ N’étre dans les plus grans Emplois 
NI TEMERAIRE NI, TIMIDE ; 
Prendre en tout l"Equité pour guide, 
Ne parler jamais qu’avee poids ; 
Pour le bien de 1’ETAT agir toujours en Pere, 
De ce digne ConsuL c’est le vrai caractére.’ 

8. A man with powdered hair and Cadogan, 
time Louis XVI., sharp nose, and knowing side- 
glance. Underneath :— 

“Quid verum atque decens curo & rogo, & omnis in 
hoc sum, Hor. I. L. Ep. lL vu. Peint par C. Monnet, 
Peintre du Roi, gravé par P. Beljambe des Acad Rie de 
Caen et d’Orléans &c.” 

It would be interesting to know who these three 
rare aves were. Can any of your correspondents 
give aclue to them? They would oblige 

P, A. L. 


Appi’s InqvIsITIoN oR REport.—Can any of 
your readers assist me in finding an inquisition or 
a report of one Thomas Addi, glated 1730, upon 
property in the county Donegal, Ireland? Any 
assistance given I shall esteem a favour. 

Tuos. L’EstRANGE. 


Bentoam’s Common-Piaces.—Since the vene- 
rable Srr Jomn Bowrrne “x, & Gs 
would venture, publicly, to ask him this question: 


sees 
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What have become of Jeremy Bentham’s common- 
place books, sheets, and memoranda ? 

I remember to have heard that the walls of his 
usual study were strung with tabular matter of 
his own compiling, such as paradigms of verbs in 
different languages, handy notes for reference as 
to diverse systems of chronology, classifications in 
genus and order of plants, shells, minerals, &c. 
As I have understood, all were in his own MS., 
and kept rolled up, being opened only for refer- 
ence. I, for one, should much like to have an 
opportunity of inspecting these sheets, if prac- 
ticable. H 

Coquit1tx.—Is this word used in the sense of 
an epigram or pithy saying? The following 
epigram occurs in Richelet’s Dictionsry, word 
“* Crosse ” :— 

“ Au tems passé du sitcle d'or, 
Crosse de bois, évéque d’or ; 
Maintenant changent les lois, 
Crosse «’or, évéque de bois,” 
This is given as “ Coquille”; but whether the 
name of the author, or as a word to express an 
old saw, I know not. Z. 7 


FoLK-LORE RESPECTING THE VIRTUES OF CoRK. 
It is believed pretty generally in some parts of 
Lincolnshire that cork has the power of et 
off cramp. It is placed between the bed and the 
mattress, or even between the sheets; or cork 
garters are made by sewing together a series of 
thin dises of cork between two silk ribbons. In 
connection with this it would be interesting to 
know when and how cork was first introduced 
into this country. T. F. 

Winterton, Brigg. 

A Lenten Custom.—Fifty years ago the clergy | 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this cit 
always wore the black gown during Lent, as well 
during prayers as whilst preaching. This custom 
is now disused. I have been told that it was 
formerly practised in England. Was it, and is 
it so now! Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 
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Adam de Hereford, who was so famous at the 
first conquest of Ireland—what was his pedigree, 
or whence he came ? 

2. Can any one tell me in what book I can find 
the best account of the first settlers in Ireland 
from England ? 

3. Can anyone give me the pedigree of Admiral 
Sir John Norris, K.C.B., P.C. &c., who lived at 
Hemstead in Kent, and who married a daughter 
of Admiral Lord Aylmer? In the history of 
the Admirals he is said to have come from Ire- 
land. J.E. F. A, 


Lines sune At SHRovetipe.—The following 
lines are sung every Shrovetide by the children 
of this district at the houses of the principal in- 
habitants. The form differs from Mrs. Bray’s 
version, and may be altogether new to some of 
your readers :— 

“ Lancrock (?) a pancake, 
A fritter for my labour ; 
I see by the string 
The good dame’s in. 
Tippy tappy, toe, 
Nippy, nappy, no; 
If you'll give something, 
I'll be ago (i. e. gone).” 

Can any of your correspondents tell me whether 
the custom, evidently very ancient here, prevails 
in other parts, and whether children of maturer 
growth formerly took part in the perambulation, 
song, and collection? Francis Jonn BrYant. 
Brentor Parsonage, Tavistock, Devon. 














Nvumismatic.—I shall be much obliged if any 
correspondent of “N. & Q.” will put in full the 
following legend from the reverse of a coin of 
Prince Ludwig von Batthyani: “PERPETVVS IN 
NEM. ET VICAR. 8. C. R. A. M. ACT. CAM. INC. COM. 
CAST. PERP. ET SVPR. CoM. 1788.” And also the 
obverse of a Schwabian ducat of Karl Rudolph of 
Wiirtemberg (1737): “1. F. E. c. & A.—c. R. D. 
w. a. & 1. The legend begins after the line— 
“ Carl Rudolph Duke of Wirttemberg A (? ?) and 
Teck.” The A puzzles me; the first part I can- 
not read at all. Fliersbach, in his Miinzsammiung, 





Homrrey Grrrorp.— 

“A Posie of Gilloflowers, eche differing from other in 
colour and odour, yet all sweete” (1580), By Humfrey 
Gifford, Gent.” 

The only copy of this priceless little book 
known to me—that in the British Museum— 
being imperfect, I am very desirous to hear of 
another complete.* Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
help herein, or give any information on Gifford ? 

bd A. B. Grosart. 

St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. 

GENEALOGY, ETc.—Can any of your readers | 
inform me where I will find an account of Sir 


| 


hy Ritson states, that the copy in the Royal ‘library is 
the only one known. 
Ep.] 


See “N. & Q.” 3°45. xi. 395,.— 





| Eucharist). 
| “Dixit dominus Domino meo ?” 


does not explain these legends. NEPHRITE. 


Meprz#vat Iconoerapuy.—I have lately met 
with a piece of medieval iconography which is 
new to me. Seated upon a throne is a divine 

rson, either the father or son, with right hand 
ifted in the act of blessing, and on the elbow of 
the throne is a golden chalice with the host 
rising from it (the common representation of the 
Is this intended to portray the 
It occurs be- 
fore the Penitential Psalms. J.C. J. 


“MARCHANTS ADUENTURERS RESIDING AT 
Hamsorovenr.”—Such is the designation of an 
English merchant-company by quaint William 
Loe from his “Studie within the English house 
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at Hamborough: Jan. 24 [1620].” Wanted in- | 


formation or references concerning this company. | I have ~~ lately seen, has sorely puzzled the 


The “sweet Singer” of “the Songs of Sion, set 
for the ioy of God’s deere ones who sitt here by 
the brookes of this world’s Babel,” dedicates suc- 
cessive portions to John Powell, Thomas Barker, 
Nicholas Backhouse, William Christmas, Isaac 
Lee, Walter Pell, William Walcot, Edward 
Meede, John Greenwell, John Stampe, and George 
Franklyn, “assistants of the most worthy com- 
nanie of marchants-aduenturers residing at Ham- 
yorough,” and one (Christmas) a “ deacon of the 
English Church” there. Wanted any light on 
any or all of these names. A. B. Grosart. 


Rippiz.—The following rebus or riddle, which 


members of my fireside circle. Can any reader 


| skilled in this class of composition supply the 
| solution, and, if known, favour me with the name 


of the author ? — 


“A woman, tho’ my head and tail are both of them the 

same ; 

And still, both head and tail cut off, I bear a woman’s 
name. 

You may turn me topsy-turvy, but the change will 
naught avail— 

A woman, whether taken by the head or by the tail ; 

But when you cut my head off, should my tail escape 
the shears, 

Metamorphosed toa man then, the woman disappears !’” 


St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. 
Chester. T. Huenes. 
ScuiLt tHe Artist.—I am anxious for in- 

formation respecting a painter named Schall, 

whose pictures fetched large prices the other 
day at the San Donato sale in Paris. The Art 

Journal of this month has, in an article on this 

sale, the following remarks (p. 115) :— 

“A painter whose name, Schall, we never remember 
previously to have heard, nor, singular to say—and this 
| may perhaps plead as some excuse for our ignorance— 
| can we find it in any biographical dictionary to which 
| we have access.” 

This being the case, I venture to apply to 
“N. & Q.,” and I should really be — 
obliged if you or any of your numerous Englis 
and foreign correspondents would inform me who 
Schall was, of what country he was a native, and 
when and where he flourished.* The only picture 
of his which I know of as giving any clue to its 
date is one representing Madame Du Barri at the 
féte of Louveciennes ; this of course proves that 
he was subsequent or contemporary to Louis XV. 

Travellers’ Club, A. 


Swiss Boy’s Sone. — James Douglas, in his 
- : g Travelling Anecdotes through Various Parts of 
of the paper in which they appeared. As the Europe (2nd edit. London, 1785), tells us of “a 
entry in the diary which I refer to is the only one | gwiag boy who approached the carriage with a 
in which Mr. Robinson mentions the doctor's | box, out of whick e pulled a marmote, and put- 
name, perhaps some of your readers will give in | tiny it on his shoulder sung something in a patois 
the columns of “N. & Q.” some outline of the meting the enimel Seen at the same ene 
fortunes of this certainly very remarkable man. There ‘esau drollery in the boy and his Swiss 

C. B. ” Mr. Douglas goes on to say :— 


song. 
“The following verse of the yoy’s song I have trans- 
lated as near the original as I possibly could, excepting 
the last line, which contained so much patois I could not 
make it intelligible : — 
‘See my pretty little marmotie dance ; 
Oh! it’s a pretty marmotie, 
Better than any Swiss boy has in France, 
Quand Blanche béquille la culottie.” 
vé que oui 
Avé que oui 
Avé que oui 
Marmotie.’ ” 


Monrrers.— Where are the records? or is 
there any separate history of the Guild of the 
Moneyers, dissolved at the end of the last cen- 
tury ? Snelling and Ruding have been examined. 

; W. H. O. 

Library, Guildhall. 

Dr. Pratrt.— Under date of June 16, 1825, | 
J. Crabb Robinson records in his Diary that at 
the house of a friend he met Dr. Prati, and 
observes that “Coleridge treated him with marked 
attention. . . . Indeed Prati talked better than I 
ever heard him.” An editorial footnote informs | 
us that Dr. Prati was an Italian, and a lawyer by | 
profession. Is not this a mistake? If I re- 
member aright, the name of this gentleman was | 
familiar to the public some thirty years ago as | 
the “medical adviser” of a journal published by 
Benjamin Cousins, of Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, called the Penny Satirist. The same 
journal also contained an exceedingly interesting 
series of autobiographical notes of the doctor's 
somewhat chequered career, which, even at this 
date, will wellrepay perusal. It would, however, 
probably be exceedingly difficult to procure a copy 


1{, Derby Street, Hulme, Manchester. 


‘ Ricwarp tHE Turrp.”—In dressing for the 
above character from the time of Cibber to Charles 
Kean, did our eminent tragedians keep in mind 
Sir T. More’s description of him? In Hogarth’s 
picture of “ Garrick” in that character, if we can | 
judge aright, his right shoulder appears to have 
been the highest :— 

“ Little of stature, Ill fetured of limmes, Croke backed, 
his left Shoulder much higher than his right, hard fa- 
vored of visage.” 

Hi. I. [* Seven artists of the name of Schall are noticed by 


», 
Portsmouth. Nagler, Aunstler-Lexicon, xv. 134-136,.—Ep. ] 
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I should be glad if any of your correspondents 
can supply all the words of this song, and give a 
correct translation. What is known of the author 
of Travelling Anecdotes? 

The above reminds me of a song which, in my 
young days, I frequently heard sung in Edin- 
burgh — 

* Buy a broom, buy a broom ; 

Oh! buy of the wandering Bavarian a broom.” 

Can I also obtain the words of this delightful 
song ? J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle. 

Sone.—Where is to be found the ditty on the 
troubles of a bachelor, commencing — 

“A single man of twenty-two, 
I’m sorely, sorely tried ; 
In daily martyrdom I live, 
in Hoxton I reside.” 


W. H. O. 

Weatuer Saytnes: A Foxy Sxy: Foxy. — 
During a recent sojourn at Rottingdean, Sussex, a 
fisherman with whom I was conversing, remark- 
ing upon the weather, pronounced the appearance 
of the sky to be very fory. Iam curious to know 
if the term was original, or if it is an old weather 
saying. F. W. J. 

Krye WitriAm’s Bank is the name of one of 
the Bahama banks off the north of the Isle of 
Man. Query: Does this bank take its name from 
the grounding of a part of the fleet which con- 


veyed King William III. and his troops to the 


Battle of the Boyne, and is there any historical 
record or tradition concerning the getting off the 
fleet, or whether damage was sustained ? 
Joun Hieson. 
Lees, near Oldham. 


Queries with Answers. 


Davrivs.—What is the meaning of this word 


in the following lines of the schoolboy’s home- 
returning song ? — . 
“ Jam repetit domum 
Daulius advena, 
Nosque domum repetamus.”’ 
A. B. 


[Our correspondent kas been misled by a corrupt ver- 
sion. =the 
Daulian stranger or visitor, so called from Daulis being 
the country of Tereus, The allusion is to the nightingale, 
as is the English translation of the 
quoted :— | 

“Now the sweet guest is come, 
Philomel, to her home ; 
Homew ard, too, our steps beguiling.” 


The word should be Daulias. Daulias advena 


shown by lines 


The versions of “ Dulee Domum” we have referred to, 
original and translation, are those in Hullah’s Part Song 
Book, and in Chappell’s 
Time, ii. 


"opular Music of the Olden 


579.) 


| of George IL., and marked “ Slaughter.” 


| guineas, 
| ii, 705.) 


| shells or, in chief a crescent of the third. 





Hoe Barzsecu’p.—Can you inform me of the 
meaning of this singular term ? J.T. 

[ This is a West Indian term, and means a hog roasted 
whole, stuffed with spice, and basted with Madeira wine, 
Oldfield, an eminent glutton of former days, gormandised 
away a fortune of 15001. a year. Pope thus alludes to 
him :— 

“ Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endued, 

Cries, ‘ Send me, gods, a whole hog barbecu’d!’” 

In Mist’s Journal, Feb. 9, 1726, appeared the following 
advertisement: “ On Tuesday next, being Shrove Tues- 
day, there will be a fine hog barbyqu’d whole at the 
house of Peter Brett, the ‘ Rising Sun’ in the Islington 
Road, with other diversions. Wote. It the house 
where the ox was roasted whole at Christmas last.” | 


is 





ANGEL Inn, OxFrorp.— Was there not formerly 
another inn at Oxford bearing the sign of “The 
Angel,” anterior to the one now known by that 
name ? Tom Hearne. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century a man 
who kept the o/d Angel Inn in Oxford, dying, be- 
queathed his business to his two daughters—very hand- 
n. Their names 





gown 


An old Oxonian coming to 


some, and admired by all the m 
were Prudence and Grace. 
Oxford some time after, found the inn shut up; and in- 
quiring for the two fair ones, was informed that one’ was 
dead, and the other had joined the class now styled the 
“ Social Evil,” upon which he produced the following 
epigram : — : 
“ Prudence and Grace once kept this place, 
An angel at the door: 
Now the angel has fled, Grace is dead, 
And Prudence turn’d a y 





The new Angel Inn afterwards sprang up, and is now 
a most respectable and flourishing establishment. ] 


SLAUGHTER THE ARrtist.—I have here two 
(and probably more) portraits painted in the time 
Perhaps 
some of your correspondents can say when he 
died, &c. &c. C. C. W. Domvize. 

Santry, Dublin. 

[Stephen Slaughter succeeded Mr. Walton as super- 
visor of the king’s pictures, and had been for some time 
He had 
a sister who excelled in imitating bronzes and bas-reliefs 
to the highest degree of deception. He died at Kensing- 
ton, whither he had retired, May 15, 1765. A three- 
quarter length by Slaughter, of Sir Edward, second son 
of Sir Robert Walpole and Catherine Shooter, was bought 


in Ireland, where he painted several portraits. 


t« 
t 


| at the Strawberry Hill sale, by Earl Waldegrave, for ten 


Walpole’s Anecdotes of Printing, ed. 1849, 

Heratprc.—I should be much obliged by being 
informed to what family the following arms be- 
long :—Argent, on a chevron azure three scallop- 
Crest : 
A St. Andrew’s cross of the second, charged with 
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a scallop-ahell of the third. Motto: « Spero et 
progredior.’ C. W. Jones. 

[These arms appear to be those of the Pringle family 
of r ‘ifton, co. Roxburgh, and The Haining, co. Selkirk, 
and are thus described in Burke’s Armory: “ Az. on a 
chevron ar. three escallops of the first. Crests: First, an 
escallop within two palm branches; second, a saltire ar. 
charged in the centre with an escallop az. Motto : ‘Spero 





et progredior.’ ” | 


Mapame Goprn’s “ Voraes.”—Can you refer 
me to any easily accessible account of Madame 
Godin’s adventurous voyage down = 
[ Pastaca ?] and Amazon rivers in 176 
A. B. C. 


[An Account of the Adventures of Madame Jean 
down the River of the 





Godin des Odonais, in passi 
Amazons in the vear 1770,” will be found in Constable’s 
Miscellany, vol. xi. pp. 307-334. ] 





Replies. 
GARRISON CHAPEL (OR CHURCH), PORTS 
)UTH, 
(4@ S. iv. 197;*v. 149, 318.) 

In reference to the reply of ARCHDEACON 
WRIGHT, on the subject of the restoration of 
this edifice and the mutilation of the monuments 
in it, I may be bevel to say that my memory 


is certainly not “at fault,” as asserted by him 
The secretary of the committee alluded to in my 
vation was not Capt. M lesworth, 
A. Schomberg, R.M.A., from 
whose letter (now before me), written May 1, 
1866, in answer to my inquiry whether the monu- 
ments would be left uninjured, I quote the an- 
nexed paragraph :— 


former communi 


R.E., but Col. G 








‘The monuments in the Garrison Chapel will 1 
removed, pt absolutely necessary for the repair < 
the wall pe they will be mest casefelly re- 
placed in the same positions which they now occupy.” 


On this assurance I s abecribe d to the restora- 
tion fund; and, I repeat, I have been grievously dis- 
appointed in the result. I deny that my “attack, 
as ARCHDEACON Wricurt is pleased to call it, is 
in any way unjust; and the charge I have made 
as to the mutilation of the monuments remains 
entirely unrefuted. It is admitted by tl 
DEACON that the instructions given to the builder 
were “to relieve (!) the monuments of the ugly 
blac k slate, black marble, and black painted back- 
ings,” and this allichentty accounts for 
que nt} yroceeding But I would fain ask, whether 
“the builder was authorised by these instruc- 
tions to mutilate the large and handsome monu- 
ment of Colonel J. P. Desmaretz, the eminent 
engineer, » wh ) Was c smmissary for the de mol ition 
of the t Dunkirk, and whose elaborate 


” 


Ap 
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roa of the towns and fortifications of Ports- 


mouth, Gosport, and Portsea Island are still 
preserved in the King’s Library at the British 
Museum? This monument (erected in 1786) 
stood formerly at the east end of the north aisle, 
just outside the chancel, and consisted of an oval 


| white tablet in the centre, with entablature and 


Patassa | 


side pillars of white, green, and variegated 
marbles. At present only the centre slab is pre- 
served, which is embedded in the wall of the 
new vestry! Again, how did these instructions 
authorise the mutilation of the monument of 
Major-General Sir George Allan Madden, C.B. 
(commemorated as having defeated the French 
army of Andalusia at Fuente de Cantos in 1810), 
which was composed entirely of white marble ? 
In neither of these instances were there any “ ugly 
black” slates or marbles, and the monuments 
were most unwarrantably relieved of the orna- 
mental portions so fitly belonging to them. It is 
no doubt true, that the grandson of Capt. Hay, 
R.N., may have approved of his anc¢ stor’s monu- 
ment having been placed behind the surplices in 
the vestry, “but he probably did not know that 
the shield’ of arms had been previously taken 

away from it. I beg leave to add, that it is not 
only for myself I write, but for all the members 
of my family i are to be classed among 
the “few complainers,” we must be content to 
remain so; but I should be | to know if there 





any legal remedy in such a case. F. R. 8S. 
ommasnam 
The case of F. R. S. so much resembles num- 


berless others in chanch restoration, undertaken 
by silly or ignorant people, that it will not com- 
mand the sympathy which it deserves. I believe 
there are many instances where the monuments, 
instead of being replaced after the operations are 
completed,as common justice to those who had paid 
for them would suggest, are cut to pieces or muti- 
lated as at Portsmouth, and nothing retained but 
the flat slabs in the middle, and these are let in 
flush with the wall. There are two reasons 
sometimes put forward as excuses for so doing: 
one is, that the monuments detract from the 
architectural effect of the interior of the building ; 
and the other, that they are mostly obelisks, 
cinerary urns, or such like pagan devices in style, 
and — fore ought not to be retained in a Chris- 
hurech. F. R. S. may take these reasons for 
what they are worth, as . do. Is there any archi- 
tect bold enough to beg out of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
- r Westminst: Abbey , ol the monuments 
of a pa agan—that is to say, of a Grecian or Roman 
an , or of a classical character, as it is other- 
wise called ?—a style that in a past age was 
thought to be the only standard of true taste, 
and Gothic denounced barbarous, The case 
which has come the most closely under my own 
observation occurred some ten years ago when 
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the parish church of Sidmouth was rebuilt. When 
the pulling down of the church was about to be 
entered upon, a tradesman in the town contracted 
to take down all the monuments from the walls, 
and when the new church should be finished to 
refix them carefully, and as nearly as the altered 
circumstances would permit, in places correspond- 
ing to where they were before. One day, during 
the long interval of several months that they 
lay packed away in a wareroom, he came to me 
and said rather cautiously that the architect had 
proposed, as he understood, to have all the monu- 
ments cut up, and nothing re-admitted into the 
charch but the square slabs in the middle, on 
which are placed the inscriptions. As a member 
of the committee, he asked me if such a proce- 
dure could really be intended? The monuments 
were then in his custody; he should feel very 
unpleasantly situated if any order to mutilate 
them in that way were given to him, for he had 
the greatest repugnance at the very idea of it. I 
replied that the subject was quite new to me, 
that it had never yet been brought forward at a 
committee meeting, and that I could not imagine 
any gentlemen, who were merely acting as trustees 
for a short time, would take such unwarrantable 
liberties with what I considered to be other peo- 
ple’s property. The case, however, came forward 





afterwards, but I set my face against it steadily 
throughout. It was not that I thought the 
monuments either beautiful or valuable ; indeed, 
with the exception of about three, they are ugly 
and in bad taste. But I remembered that they | 
had been bought and paid for by ~— who 

relied on the sacredness of the place for their | 
safety, and I felt that as honest men we had no | 
right to injure what did not belong tous. As a 

shield the man was ordered to write to or inquire 

of the survivors their permission to have them | 
cut; but this order was a mere farce, for owing 
to deaths and removals he knew not where or how 
to apply. 

It is not pleasant now to look back and recall 
to mind how much contumely, slight, and abuse 
I had heaped upon me by the other members of | 
the committee, and their supporters, for persisting 
in what I thought, and still think, merely an act 
of common honesty. I can safely say that I, 
alone and individually, was the means of saving | 
all the monuments from being cut to pieces, and 
they are now replaced in the church in the same 
state as they were before. But F. R. S. inquires | 
whether there is not a legal remedy against such | 
proceedings? After the deed is done I think | 


there would be some difficulty in getting a ver- 
dict, that is, unless the inscriptions themselves 
are destroyed. These inscriptions are looked on 
as historical documents, and might be produced 
as important evidence before a jury, as going to 
support points in genealogy or the like, and there- 





fore they are protected by the law of the land. 
In a back number of “N. & Q.” (I am sorry I 
cannot just now find the reference) the Rey. HH. 
T. ELLAcoMBE quoted the state of the law from 
the Act of Parliament; and I think that the 
destruction or obliteration of an inscription is g 
misdemeanor, punishable by fine or imprisonment, 
But I will do the bishop of the diocese the credit 
of saying that he takes what steps he can, before 
the works are commenced, to inform the public 
of what is going to be done. In the diocese of 
Exeter the process was as follows, and I suppose 
the same, or nearly the same, forms obtain else- 
where. First of all, the vicar and churchwardens 
of a parish, acting on the consent of the parish- 
ioners previously obtained in vestry, make an 
official representation to the bishop, stating that 
the parish church is now too small to contain the 
congregation, owing to the increase of population; 
or that it is in a dilapidated condition, and re- 
quires such and such repairs (the bishop takes no 
note of mere ornamentation) ; or that the wood- 
work of the seats is much decayed, and requires 
new, &c, &c., as the case may be—and so petition 
him that he will grant them a faculty or license 
to carry out these proposed alterations. But the 
bishop is cautious enough not to allow a church to 
be pulled down by a few zealous but not always 
over-wise people, unless he has good security 
that it shall be built up again, lest the parishioners 
be left without a prvetin 4 atall. A local committee is 
therefore formed, and it ought to consist of persons 
of at least some little substance; for the —— 
requires them to execute a document by whic 
they bind themselves to carry the proposed work 
to a successful termination and to his satisfaction, 
whether the subscriptions should be sufficient or 
whether they should not: so that, if the sub- 
scriptions fall short, the different members of the 
committee must smart for it and put their hands 
into their own pockets. This is the bishop's 
security, and it is a very necessary one too. To 
prevent any underhand advantage being taken of 
the inhabitants, he further requires that public 
notice shall be given of these intended proceed- 
ings. In the case to which I have more particu- 
larly alluded, I think there was a paper affixed to 
the west door of the church under the tower, 
during at least the whole Sunday, and from the 
Saturday night to the Monday morning, which 
would take in a portion of three ) Ha though I for- 
get exactly what the law requires, but there was 
a specified time. Probably not ten people in the 
arish saw this paper or noticed it. Placed there 
yy the vicar pod the churchwardens, it was not 
mentioned in committee, and, though a member 
thereof, I never knew that it had been there until 
after it had been removed, when a friend told me 


| so who happened to see it by the merest chanee. 


This notice recited what alterations were proposed 
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to be carried out at the church, and warned any 
persons who had anything to object, to appear in 
the Consistorial Court of Exeter between such 
and such days to propound their objections, and 
on two several occasions the officer of the Court 
ublicly called upon such persons, if any, to come 
orward; “ but no objectionist appeared,” as the 
faculty phrases it. These forms show that the 
bishop took every reasonable precaution in his 
preliminaries; and having done thus much, he 
granted his faculty or license to have the works 
oer eve with. This document contains aclause 
ing on the point at issue. It runs thus :— 

“Provided also, that in the removal of any human 
remains, the same be removed and immediately re- 
interred in a careful and decent manner, under the in- 
spection of the vicar himself. 
the dead which may be removed in the course of the 
aforesaid alterations and improvements, and particularly 
any inscriptions, to be carefully removed and preserved.” 


It must be evident, however, that if things have 
proceeded so far as that the local committee have 
obtained their faculty, they have virtually be- 
come, for the time being, complete masters of the 
situation. The church and all it contains is 
entirely in their hands to do what they please 
with. The public can rely upon nothing but 
their discretion and their good taste. If the public 
complain, they may turn round upon them and 
say, Why did you not complain at the right time ? 
You are now too late; hold your tongyes. 


advise all persons to fly back to their parishes as 
soon as they learn that the church is in the hands 
of a committee who propose to “restore” it, as 
it is called. By being on the spot they may pre- 
vent what afterwards they cannot cure. ‘ 

As touching the preservation of inscribed slabs 
from a floor (instead of burying them under tiles, 
which is absurd . 
thought that per 
edge along a wall where there are no seats. They 
would be visible as records, and above the injury 
of feet. } 


And that all memorials of 





In “N. & Q.” 4" §S, v. 248, there is a very | 
strong article by Mr. Gitert Scort on the subject | 


of Wakefield church, but not too strong for the 
occasion. I look upon Mr. Scorr as one of the 
first Gothic architects of the day, and so careful, 
—_ any church in his hands may be considered 

e. 

I am afraidI shall not give F. R. S. much con- 
solation by the above remarks; but he will learn 
that he has many sympathisers who have alike 
suffered from the blunders of ignorant committees, 
who are nevertheless endowed with plenty of self- 
sufficiency. P. HutcHinson. 


ay eae I have sometimes | “C- 
aps they might be ranged on 
2 Sonal e | was ar. three chaplets gules. 


LASCELLES FAMILY. 
(4 8, v. 313.) 


Though unable to give a complete answer to 
Mr. HEtssy’s query as to the origin of my name, 
I can supply some facts which throw light upon 
the subject. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey Picot 
held the manors of Scruton, Kirkby-Wysk, 
Maunby, Solberg, and Thirntoft in Yorkshire, and 
of Swallow, Alesby, and Fulstow in Lincolnshire. 

In 1130-1131, 31 Hen. I. Roger de Lacett held 
lands in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, and John de 
Lace# held lands in Yorkshire. The original 
name “ Picot” was used as a Christian name 
down to the time of Edw. I., Roger and Picot 
being the Christian names of the heads of the 
family in alternate generations. Thus, in the 
reign of Henry IL.,' Picot Lascels or De Lascels 
was Lord of Scruton. An inquisition made in 
1185 mentions gifts of land in Alesby and Scru- 
ton which had been made to the Hospital of St. 
John by Pigot de Lasceles. In 1224-5, Hen. III. 
confirmed a grant of lands in Fuglostowa (Ful- 
stow) which had been made to the priory of 
Louth Park in Lincolnshire by Roger de Lasceles 
and Picot his son. In 1261 Picot, son of Roger 
de Lasceles, confirmed the grants of land in 
Kirkby-Wysk which had beeu made to Fountains 
Abbey, and Roger, son of Picot de Lasceles, did 


As prevention is better than cure, I should | the same; Picot de Lasceles gave land in Escrick 
F . | to Selby Abbey, and Picot de Lasceles held 


Scruton and Maunby in the early part of the 
reign of Edw. I. 

By the 7th, 9th, and 15th Edw. I. all the manors 
which were held by Picot at the time of the 
Domesday Survey had descended to Roger de 
Lasceles, together with Escrick, Kirkby-Knoll, 

This Roger was afterwards a lord of — 
ment by writ of summons, and his coat of arms 
For proof of the 
above statements see Domesday Book, the Pipe 
Rolls, Dugdale’s Monasticon, Burton’s Ecclesiastical 
History of Yorkshire, Placita de Quo Warranto, 
temp. Edw. I. IL. IIL., Kirkby’s Inquest, Parliamen- 


| tary Writs, Dugdale’s Baronage, Banks’ Extinct 
| and Dormant Peerages, Registrum Honoris de Riche- 


mond, &e. Deeds xxiii. and xv. in the appendix to 


| the work last referred to are signed “ Baldrico de 


Sygillo” and “Gerardo de Lacel” respectively, 


| and the following note occurs : — 





“ Baldrico de Sygillo Forte pro Baldrico de Lascel. 
Le Scel etenim Latinis est Sigillum ; Subscribit charte 
Gerardus de Lacel, in Append. N. xv.” 

An award made in 1200 in pursuance of a bull 
of Pope Innocent III. as to a dispute between 
W. de Laceles and the monks of Old Malton 
Abbey respecting lands in Malton and Sowerby 
has the signatures “Roberto de Sigillo,” and 
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‘ Ada de Sigillo.” (Dugdale’s Monasticon, edited 
by Caley and others.) 


I think it may be safely inferred—1l. That the 
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name “de Lacell, de Lascell, or de Lascelles ” was | 
substituted for the original name “ Picot” some 


time between the Domesday Survey and 1130- 
1131, 31 Hen. I. 

That this name was given to my ancestor, 
or was assumed by him, on account of a remark- 
able circumstance respecting a signet or seal. 

The MS. referred to by Mr. HEtsny, and which 
is in a collection known at Leeds as the Wilson 
MSS., affords an explanation of the change. This 
explanation is entitled to the credit usually ac- 
corded to undesigned coincidences, for the writer 
states the gift of the signet-ring by Wm. Rufus, 
and that Sir Humphrey de Lascelle +s placed it as a 
eharge upon his shield, &c., as historical facts 
without any reference to the name. Indeed, he 
appears to have been under the impression that 
Sir Humphrey’ s father was called “ de Lascelles,” 
for in the pedigree he writes “Humphrey de 
Lascelles, Knt. son of Picot de Lascelles ” with- 
out any comment. I think Picot’s eldest son 
alone took the name of “de Lascell,” and that his 
other sons retained the original name, and held 
under their brother as subtenants. For evidence 
of this see the records referred to in Burton’s 
Ecclesiastical History of Yorkshire. Some of the 
books give a gem ring as one of the crests used 
by the family of Lascelles. This may be the 
signet- -ring age by William Rufus, which has 
been mistaken for a gem ring by the authors of 
the works in question. I she ull be glad to know 
the date at which this crest 
the date at which the bearing ar. three chaplets 
gules was changed for sa. a cross flory or, which, 
with the gold b rder added in 1584, is now our 
coat of arms. Joun LASCELLES. 

Slingsby, Yorkshire. 


OATH OF THE JUDGES ON NOMINATING 

SHERIFFS 
(3*¢ S. v. 157.) 

As this query deserves to be answered, I b 
to refer to the i impeachment of the Earl of mtd 
clesfield (1725), at which a question was raised 
concerning it. The Commons charged that the 
Earl took the oath of Lord Chancellor, and 
“‘such other oaths as have been accustomed.” 

In his answer}he admits having taken (and sets 
forth) the oath of Lord Chancellor, “ but no other 
oath of office besides that above set forth.” 

The managers for the Commons say that his 


THE 


lordship hath forgot an oath ~_ ste red to his 
lordship and established by Act o 
and proceed to prove it thus :— 

Serj. Pengelly—We beg leave that Mr. Eyre 
to prove the ad- 


f Parliament, 


“ Mr. 


may be produced and sworn, in order 


was used, and also | 


} Court of Exchequer ?— Mr. 
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| ministration of this oath, and to prove the noble lord’s 
taking it several times. 


[ Mr. Thomas Eyre sworn. | 


Mr. Serj. Pengelly—My lords, we desire that Mr. 
| Eyre may be asked, whether he is an offic ry of the Ex- 
chequer, and what that book in his hand is ? ’ 

Mr. Eyre—My lords, this book I have had in my 
custody ever since I have been in the office. I have 
been there forty years. This is the book in which the 
statute of 12 Rich, IL. is entered; and, before the privy 
council name the sheriffs, this statute is read over to 
them, and then the privy councillors are all sworn. 

Mr. Lutwyche.—My lords, we desire the oath may be 
read. 

Mr. Eyre.—There is no oath in the book, 
statute. 

E. of Mac.—Will your lordships be pleased that he 
may speak aloud? He says there is no oath in the book. 

Mr. Eyre.—The statute is read, and as soon as it is 
read the book is presented to the privy councillors, and 
they are sworn. 

Mr. Serj. Pengelly—My lords, we desire he may be 
asked, whether he was present at any time when the 
Earl of Macclesfield has taken the oath to perform this 
statute in the Court of Exchequer ? 

Mr. Eyre.—Yes, several times. 

E. of Mac—I beg leave to ask this question in the 
first place, Is there any oath there in that book ? 

Mr. Eyre.—No, nothing but the statute of Rich. II. 

E. of Mac.—Nothing but the statute of Rich. IL.! 
What is it you read, or do at that time, when you say 
the privy councillors are sworn ? 

Mr. Eyre.—As soon as this statute is read, the Bible 
3; presented to the privy councillors, and they kiss the 
book. 

EB. of Mac,—Is there any one word said to them, or by 
them ; 

Mr. Eyre.—No, the statute is read over, 
councillors kiss the book. 

Mr. Serj. Pengelly.—My lords, we desire he may read it. 

E. of Mac.—My lords, I desire he may read the very 
words in the book, as he reads them in the Exchequer. 


tis only the 


and the privy 


[ Mr. Eyre reads the statute. ] 
‘Anno XII. Richardi Secundi. 

‘Item, Accorde est & assentez’ que le Chancellor & 
Treasurer Gardein du Privy Seal Senescall’ de Hosteil le 
Roy, Chamberleyn du Roy, Clerke due Rolls, Justices de 
lune Bank & de lautre, Barons de la Exc hequer & toutz 
autres, que Serrounte Appe ies Dordoigner nomer ou fair 
Justices de la Peace, Viscounts Escheators, Customers 
Comptrollers, ou Ascune autre Officer du Roy, ou Mi- 
nistre, seroit firmement Jurez, & Serementez, quils ne 
Ordeigne noient ne facent Justices de la Peas, Viscounts 
Escheators, Customers Comptrollers, ne null autre Officer 
ne Ministre du Roy, pur null’ manner Don’ ne Brocage 
favor n ’affection, nique null que par sui par luy ou par 
autr’ en priv’ ou en Apert Destre en Ascune manner 
Office, soit mijs en mesme l’Office, ou en Ascune autr’, 
unque que ils facient toutz tielz Officers & Ministers de 
le pluis Bon & Loyalz & les pluis sufficientz a lour es- 
sient & lour Conscience.’ 

E. of Mac.—Those, you say, are the very words you 
read at that time when the sheriffs are nominated in “the 
E yre. Yes. 

E. of Mac.—I\ suppose you read in that very manner? 
Mr. Eyre.—Yes 

0 “Mac—Do you say any one syllable more ? 

Mr. Eyre.—No. 

E. of Mac.—In the next place, I desire he may tell 
your lordships what it is that the officer does at this 
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time?—Mr. Eyre. He carries the book to all the privy 
councillors, and they kiss it. 

E. of Mac.—Does he not carry it to the judges too ? 

Mr, Eyre.—Yes, every one present kisses the book. 

E. of Mac.—Does he say anything to them ? 

Mr. Eyre—No. : 

E. of Mac.—You say he doth not say anything to 
them ?—Mr. Eyre. No, nothing at all. 

Mr. Serj. Pengelly.—My lords, we desire that Mr. Eyre 
mav be asked, whether, during his time, this hath not 
been the usual method of swearing the lords of the privy 
council ?—Mr. Eyre. Yes, my lords, it has. 

Mr. Lutwyche.—My lords, it seems to be a question 
whether this is swearing at all. Therefore the question I 
desire may be asked this witness is, what book it is they 
kiss ?—Mr. Eyre. My lords, it is the Bible. 

Mr. Lutwyche—I desire he may be asked, whether 
this hath not been taken to be swearing them to do what 
is commanded by this statute ? 

Mr. Serj. Probyn.—My lords, we beg leave to object 
to that question. We apprehend the witness is only 
called to give evidence as to the fact, and not to state his 
reasons and constructions of facts. 

Mr. Lutwyche-—My lords, I beg leave then to ask a 
question that I hope they won't object to: Whether or 
no this is the manner of swearing the lords, upon the 
nomination of sheriffs in the Court of Exchequer ? 

Mr. Serj. Probyn.—My lords, we humbly beg leave to 
object to that question. We apprehend, that centres in 
the same thing with the former. The witness has already 
given your lords an account of all that is said and all 
that is done when this Act of Parliament is produced. 
He tells your lordships the Act of Parliament is read : 
they kiss the bock ; nothing is asked of them, nor is any- 
thing answered : and yet the gentleman is pleased to 
whether this is called a swearing? The witness 
given his evidence ; your lordships will determine whether 
it be a swearing or no. 

Mr. Lutwyche—My lords, | desire he may be 
whether this kissing Bible upon the reading this 
Act is not usually done at the time of appointing the 

heriffs ? 


ask, 


} 
nas 





isked 


th 
he 


Mr. Eyre.—As soon as ever the Act is read over the 
wivy councillors kiss the Bible. 
Mr. Serj. Pengelly.—My lords, I desire it may 


asked, whether they proceed to name or appoint any 
sheriffs before they kiss th manner ?—WMr. 
Eyre. No, they do not, 

Mr, Serj. Pengelly—My 
matter here. 

Lord Lechmere.— My lords, I would be gl 
question might be asked the witness: Whethe 
any entry or memorandum made upon record in the 
Court of Exch juer of any oath taken by the privy 
councillors on this occasion ?—2/r. Eyre. No, there is 
not,” 


book in this 
lords, we 


ad i 
or th 


ere 18 


The earl’s counsel contend that this was not 
the taking of an oath, but “a particular exhorta- 
tion or admonition to that august assembly.” 

The earl says, the examination of the witness 
tended “to have the statute entered in the old 
book of the Exchequer in obsolete French, and so 
ill read as hardly to be understood, to pass for 
the form of an oath then administered,” and 
argues the question, concluding that he “ thinks 
himself not to have taken any oath upon the 
statute of Richard II. which in any way extends 
to Masters in Chancery, and hopes their ] rdships 
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will think so to.” To which the managers for 
the Commons reply with great energy. (State 
Trials, Hargrave, vi. 504.) W.C. 


Tae Duke or Monmoutn: THe MAN IN THE 
Iron Mask (4 §S, y. 291.)—The identification of 
the Man in the Iron Mask with the Duke of 
Monmouth has been noticed in Roberts’s Life o 
the Dulce of Monmouth (vol. ii. pp. 166, 167). He 
says :— 


“The sprightly St. Foix printed at Amsterdam in 
1762 a small pamphlet to prove that the Duke of Mon- 
mouth was the famous man with the ‘ Iron Mask.’ 
Hume having remarked that the Duke's party flattered 
themselves that somebody else was executed in his stead, 
the French writer asserts, with more confidence than 
authority, that one of his officers taken after the battle 
was his substitute; and that a great lady, having gained 
certain persons to open his coffin, after viewing his right 
arm, exclaimed, ‘’Tis not he!’ Some other vague re- 
ports, with the tradition of Provence, that the person 
confined at St. Marguerite was a Turkish prince named 
easily corrupted from Monmouth— 

new system. Hutchins, 
et, refers to this subject.” 


Voltaire, Age of Lewis XIV., says this man 
was confined twenty years before Monmouth’s 
expedition. SAMUEL SHAw. 

Andover. 


Vacmouth—a nam 
are the only authorities for th 


» his Hist ry of Do 


in a note t 


Lord Macaulay, in his History of England, 
ch. v. (Cab. ed. ii. 209), mentions the hypothesis 
that the Man in the [ron Mask was the Duke of 
Monmouth, and says that Voltaire had thought it 
necessary to confute it. He gives a reference to 
the Philosophi al Di tion ry, where it is probable 

detailed statement of the argument pro and con 
may be found. A. de 

CENTENARIANS IN America (4® §S, vy. 
I shall occupy but a short space with my remarks 

n these cases. If the House of Representatives 
have voted a pension to Mr. John Fitz on the 
ground that he was born in 1762, I think, in the 
absence of very clear and indisputable evidence of 
his age, that gentleman is rather to be congra- 
tulated on his good fortune than the House on 
their wisdom. 

With regard to Mr. Lahrbush, having in The 
Standard of the 2nd and 11th inst. given my reasons 
at considerable length for discrediting the fact 
that he is in his 105th year, I content myself 
with referring any readers interested in the sub- 
ject to that journal, and merely state here that 
the first independent proof of Mr. Lahrbush’s 
existence is his being gazetted to an ensigncy in 
the 60th Regiment on Nov. 18, 1809. He got his 
lieutenancy on Oct. 20, 1810, and was removed 
from the service in 1818 for what in 1846 he 
pleaded to be “ youthful errors”—a strange plea 


338.) — 
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for a man of fifty-two, which Mr. Lahrbush was 
in 1818, if born in 1766. WitiraM J. Troms. 

40, St. George’s Square, 8.W. 

P.S. May I take this opportunity of saying I 
shall be greatly obliged by references to and in- 
formation where the two following cases of alleged 
centenarianism have been investigated : — 

1. Mr. Davies, the father of the Rev. Thomas 
Hart Davies, chaplain at the Dockyard, Ports- 
mouth, in 1800, who died at the supposed age of 
116, but his age was afterwards investigated and 
Found to be only 109! Where ? 

2. Mr. George Fletcher of Poplar, who died 
on Feb. 2, 1855, at the supposed age of 108. 
This case was subsequently investigated, and 
found to be grossly exaggerated. Where? 


Tennyson: “In Memorram” (4 S., iv. 561; 
vy. 52, 213, 352.)—I am much obliged to J. A. K. 
for the quotation which he supplies, but am un- 
able to ascertain the name of the author from 
whom the lines are taken. Would he be so kind 
as to state this ? H. B. 


“Sware” orn “Nape” as A TERMINATION IN 
Toroeraruican Names (4 8. v. 148.)—Local 


knowledge, and of church dignitaries in 
tion with the cathedral hletery. eer 

Party per pale, a lion rampant, may be Mar- 
shall. On a saltier five water bougets, Sache- 
verell. The letter on the shield seems to have 
been imperfectly drawn, or it might lead to a dis- 
covery of the particular family amongst several 
bearing this coat. 

The coat quartered with Weston is Camells, 

The third shield is evidently symbolical, and 
not a coat of arms, perhaps ve Me to set forth 
the virtue of fasting. A word seems wanting or 
understood in the legend “ Falco . . . abstinentia.” 
It is explained by the practice of faleoners never 
to fly a hawk gorged. The portcullis and crown 
are often found in late Perpendicular buildings, as 
well ecclesiastical as domestic; and in the old 
houses belonging to the Maltravers race their 
coat, the fret, is not unfrequently placed in asso- 
ciation with the rose and portcullis. E. W. 


Sworp-Brape Inscripttons (4 S. y. 296.)— 
[ beg leave to say that I have a sword with the 


| inscription :— 


Etymology, by Richard 8, Charnock, F.S.A., 1859 | 


(a highly interesting and useful little work), sup- 
plies the following reply to Mason Fisuwick’s 
query : — 

“Sware or Naps, a frequent termination of local 
names in Lancashire, as Bullsnape, Fairsnape, Hares nape 
Kidsnape. Nape or Knap may sometimes mean ‘the 
top of a hill’; primarily, a protuberance or swelling ; 
from A.-S. enaeb,a knob. Nape in Devon is said to sig- 
nify ‘ a hollow fracture’; and snape, ‘a spring in arabie 
land.’” 


The correctness of etymologies of the names of 
— frequently, as in this instance, admits of 

sing tested by an examination of thé physical 
features of the localities in question. If any other 
correspondents of “ N. & Q.” can state, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that places whose names end in -snape 
are hills or hill-tops, or otherwise, such informa- 
tion will be a chai addition to that given 
above. 

I find there is Snape in Suffolk, south of Sax- 
mundham. Thoresby in his Diary, Nov. 7, 1682, 
mentions Snape Hall, apparently near Bedale, 
North Riding. In Lancashire, besides the above- 
named, I can only find Snape and Snape Green, 
both in Scarisbrick, near Ormskirk; Blacksnape, 
five miles south-south-east of Blackburn; and 
Boysnape, in Barton, eight miles west-south-west 
of Manchester. Joun W. Bone. 

26, Bedford Place, Russell Square. 


HERALDRY IN A PREBENDAL Hovse at Cui- 
cHester (4° S. v. 275.) —With reference to these 
arms, no colours being given, the names can only 


“Constanter et Constantia : 
Nec temere nec timide.” 
On the swords sold at the Bernal sale the fol- 
lowing are noted :— 
“ No mi salves sin rason, 
No mi embaines sin honor,” 
“ Por Dios e my Rey.” 
“ En cherchant Phonneur je trouve la mort,” 
“ Pro aris et focis; pro Christo et patria.” 
* Soli Deo gloria.” 
R. W. Buxys. 

Worcester. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his Wistory of Scotland, 
London, 1830, vol. i. p. 122, has the following 
notice :— 

“‘Scotsmen saw hanging like hallowed reliques above 
their domestic hearths the swords with which their fathers 
served the Bruce at the field of Bannockburn,” 

To which he appends the note :— 

“Such weapons were actually in existence. The pro- 
prietors of the small estate of Deuchar, in the county of 
Fife, had a broadsword, transmitted from father to son, 
bearing this proud inscription :— 

“ At Bannokburn I served the Bruce, 
Of whilk * the Inglis had na russ.¢” 

* “Which=Gothic Auilk, Danish huilke.”—Thomson. 

+ Boast, from Icelandic raus-a, jactabund? multa 
effutio ; ros-a, extollere.”—Jamieson. 

J. C. Roger. 


Posttron oF CREED, ETC. In Cuurcues (4 8. 
v. 31, 158, 285.)—P. P. definitely lays down that 
the chancel arch has “ generally windows on each 
side of it,” and that “ the east ends (?) of the nave 
were generally appropriated as chantry chapels, 98 
the numbers of piscine prove.” What became of 


be ascertained satisfactorily by the help of ’ val | the unapproachable chancel ? Also may I venture 
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to ask for instances of either arrangement, or of 
“the squires’ pews and vaults so situated even 
now”? 

P. P. suggests that the proper place for the Com- 
mandments is at the “east end of the chancel, 
and animadverts, perhaps without immediate 
cause or argument, on “a movement to exclude 
the laity from the chancel as too holy for them, 
but it clearly was not the feeling then.” 

Now Grindall only required “the table of the 
Ten Commandments” to be provided with other 
furniture between mention of the homilies and 
pulpit; Bradford simply says that they were 
‘written upon the walls in the churches 
(Works, i. p. 9). In a MS. inventory of church 
goods at Carbroke, temp. Edw. VI., I find “ set- 
tinge the comandements abought the walls”; and 
only in 1560 Queen Elizabeth ordered them — 


“To be comely set or hung up in the east end of the | 4, 


chancel, to be not only read for edification, but also to 
give some comely ornament and demonstration that the 
same is a place of religion and prayer.” (Parker's Works, 
133.) 

The fact was the laity did not regard the chan- 
cels as “ holy,” and in consequence of 

“Open decays of walls and windows, unmeet and un- 
seemly tables, with foul cloths for the Communion, and 
generally leaving the place of Prayers desolate of all 
cleanliness and of meet ornaments for such a place, 
whereby it might be known a place provided for Divine 
Service,” 
therefore, “ amongst other things,’ the Com- 
mandments of God were to be set up in that 
desecrated place. The Canons of 1603 (when 
churches were regarded with more observance) 
require that the Ten Commandments be set up 
“on the east end of every [parish] church or 
[dependent] chapel where the people may best 
see and read the same.” (Can. Ixxxii.) At that 
time the laity occupied the nave; and in the 


body of the canon the distinction is drawn be- | 


tween “the church” [#.e. the nave] “ or.chan- 
cel.” It is idle to pursue a self-evident argu- 
ment. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


ArmorraL Tires (4" S. v. 274.)\—Some ac- 
count of the four heraldic tiles mentioned by 
G. W. M. he will find, with a good woodcut of 
each, in an interesting paper by Mr. Lewis Way 
in the Bristol volume of the Archzol. Inst. 1851. 

1. Raleigh. 

2. Ferneaulx. 

3. Peverel without doubt. 

4, Fitzwaryn. 

Three at least of these families were allied. 
Sir Will. Fitzwaryn (le frére), ob. 1361, married 
Amicia (not Joan), daughter of Sir Henry Had- 
don, by Eleanor, daughter (and ult. coheir) of 
Sir Matthew Furneaux, by Maud, daughter of 





| 





Sir Symond Raleigh. (See Coll. Top. et Gen. i. 
243, &c.) Lands in Kilve, co. Somerset, de- 
scended in this line. A. 8. Exxis, 

Brompton. 

In reply to the inquiry of G. W. M., in the 
absence of any information as to colours or the 
names of ancient landowners at St. Decuman’s, 
I am unable to assign with certainty the arms on 
these tiles to the names they signify. A similar 
case enables me to suggest the advantage of as- 
certaining the prebendary of St. Decuman’s and 
the cathedral dignitaries of Wells, at the date 
when the tiles are presumed to have been laid 
down. Collinson’s Somerset, if not already con- 
sulted, may supply some valuable information. 

1. A bend sinister fusilly may be Archard. 

2. A pale fusilly, — Daniel, Bradston, or Nigel. 

8. Gyronny of eight, called Peverell, may be 
rightly named upon some local proof not alluded 

Gyronny of eight, in the chemee of colours, 
is the bearing of several families. 

4, Quarterly per fesse indented (the correct 
blazon of the fourth coat) most likely is Fitz- 
warine. E. W. 


“THE Brunswick,” A Porm (4 S. vy. 274.)— 
The Royal Brunswick Theatre, situated in Good- 
man’s Fields, was opened on Monday night, 
Feb. 25, 1828. Its iron roof fell down on Wed- 
nesday morning, February 1828, during a dress- 
rehearsal of Guy Mannering. The theatre was 
rebuilt and re-opened in the early part of 1829, 
and within a week was a second time destroyed 
by fire. These two destructions form the subject 
of the poem The Brunswick, in three cantos, 
written by Mr. Charles Thompson, a barrister-at- 
law, and published within a week of the second 
destruction of the theatre. G. F. T. 

The Man of Ton, a satire, was written by Sir 
John Dean Paul, Bart. See Literary Gazette, 
xii. 179. 

The Press, or Literary Chit-Chat, a satire, was 
written by Jemes Harley. See London Catalogue 
of Books, 1816-51. 

Crockford' s, or Life in the West, appeared origi- 
nally at the end of 1827 or beginning of 1828, 
under the title of “ Life in the West, or the Cur- 
tain Drawn... By a Flat Enlightened.” The 
author is said to have been a Mr. Deale, of whom 
I know nothing beyond the fact that he wrote 
another anonymous novel called Craven Derly. 

S. HaLkerr. 

Advocates’ Library. 

“La Henrrapve” (4" S, v. 270.)—It is always 
worth while correcting an error, however slight. 
Query is mistaken in supposing the copy of La 
Henriade, of which he speaks, to have beén given 
as a prize in a Jeswit college. The Jesuits were 
suppressed in 1773, and the date of his prize is 
1784. Even before their suppression by Clement 
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XIV. they had been expelled from France. From 
the terms of the inscription in the prize, I should 
say it was given at a college of the Oratory, a 
congregation of secular priests in the church of 
Rome. G. R. K. 


QuvueERY, in quoting from a burlesque French 
poem published in 1746 the following couplet — 


“La Discorde, en beau Berlingo, 
Paroit' & leurs yeux tout de go” — 


refers to the “ very English phrase” contained in 
it. In doing so he appears to imply that the 
French expression is fashioned on our English 
one, “ all the go.” This has also been conjectured 
by various French etymologists, who onl not see 
their way to any other explanation. The better 
authorities, however, as Littré and others, have 
come to the conclusion that go is a shortened form 
of gob, “a mouthful,” “a gulp” (cf. our gobble, 
gobbet, and provincial gob, “a lump,” “ mouth- 
ful”); so that tout de gob means “ all at a gulp,” 
and hence “suddenly,” “unceremoniously.” In 
the sixteenth century (see Littré’s dictionary) we 
find it thus used: J/ Vavala tout de gob sans mas- 
cher, “ he swallowed it at a gulp without chew- 
ing”’; in the seventeenth, Oudin, in his trans- 
lation of Don Qui.vote, has J’entrerai tout de go dans 
la taverne, “I shall go into the tavern without 
hesitation,” or at once; in the eighteenth (see 

uotation in Nisard’s Curtosités de [ Etymologie 
} vemerey p. 253), we find a writer speaking thus 
of marriage—Jadis tout alloit plus de gé, “ formerly 
things were done more unceremoniously ” ; and in 


de go, “that is done very freely,” # est entré tout 
de go, “he entered without ceremony,” &c., are 
commonly used. It is pretty obvious, then, that 
tout de go and ail the go have no connection with 
each other, though the burlesque writer above 
quoted probably meant to play upon the English 
phrase. (Can any one show how early all the go 
‘Was in use ?) 

Those who wish to investigate this subject 
further may turn to Nisard’s work before cited 
(where four pages are devoted to the conjectural 
etymologies of tout de go), and to Littré’s and 
Scheler’s dictionaries. J. PAYNE. 

Kildare Gardens. 


Tovcnine GLASSES IN DRINKING HEALTHS 
(4" 8. v. 277.)—I heard an explanation of this 
query while drinking Bavarian se at the Café 
Solidarité, Antwerp. It means that all the senses 
are gratified at once,—the sense of touch by 
holding the glasses, that of hearing by the sound 
of their jingling, that of sight by the friends 
looking at each other, and those of smell and 
taste by the smell and taste of the liquid. 

CHARLES SULLEY. 


Ipswich. 














“PLANT” AS APPLIED TO MACHINERY (4% §. 
iv. 533.)—It appears to me that plant as above 
applied may be from the Latin word plenitas, and 
I ground this idea upon a comparison of the Low- 
land Scotch plenishing, i. e. furnishing, from plenus, 
full, our own word re-plenish, and implement 
from impleo—all allied words. 

The A.-S. equivalent for plant, in the sense of 
fixtures, utensils, tools, is said to be plantian, 
which sounds like plenty, and is spelled in a dif- 
ferent way from the equivalent for plant=a shrub, 
from the Latin planta. A, H. 

French Foix-Lore: “Corpe pe Penpv” 
(4" 8S. vy. 295.) — French superstitions are more 
numerous and extraordinary than those which 
prevail in our own country. This one supposes 
that wearing about the — a piece‘of a rope with 
which a criminal has been hanged will make the 
wearer lucky in gaming. This is mentioned 
among many-other charms in the 7raité des Super- 


| stitions, by Thiers, in these words : — 


“Il y a des gens assez fous pour s'imaginer qu’ils 
seront heureux au jeu, et qu’ils y gagneront toujours, 
pourvu qu'ils ayent sur eux un morceau de corde de 
pendu, ou du trefle & quatre feuilles, ou un cceur d’hiron- 
delle.” —ch, iii. § 3. 

F. C. H. 


To have the above entitles the possessor to ex- 
traordinary luck in gaming. This superstition is 
current all over France. I ten, we playing 
often écarté at Nice with M. de a rather 
dried-up specimen of the ancienne noblesse, and 





| I remarked that he had a sort of snuff-box lying 
modern French, such expressions as cela va tout | 





| one horse. 


on the table, in which he often dipped his bony 
fingers; but it was not to take snuff, as I soon 
learned, but to touch a bit of cord which was in 
it, and which, according to the tradition in the 
club, had done good service in causing some 
ruffian “to dance upon nothing.” I must add that 
his luck was very good, but I cannot say whether 
in other hands the same means “ pour corriger la 
fortuné”’ would be equally efficacious. 

Henry D’ARNIM BLUMBERG. 


Tue Rantres (4 S. v. 269.)—When a lad I 
spent some summers at Lahinch on the Bay of 
Miltown-Malbay, co, Clare, where I saw once or 
twice people who came from a place called Tougher 
Rann (I write the name phonetically). It was 
some miles distant in a wild part of the country. 
They were looked upon as nearly savages by the 
people of Lahinch, and a race whom it would be 
most dangerous to provoke to anger. None of 
them spoke English, and their dialect of Irish was 
nearly unintelligible to the people of Lahinch. 
The men were comfortably dressed in frieze of a 
dark purple colour, and the women wore red 
cloaks: both colours were said to be ger! to 
them. They always came in pairs, each riding on 
Frequently two women came on the 
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same horse, the one in front on a man’s saddle, | that the lines are Burns’s own. They have his 


riding en cavalier, She wore long hose of knitted 
worsted the same colour as the men’s frieze, which 
reached to the hips. They intermarried only among 
themselves; they most likely were of the same 
race as the Ranties. Rann was the Neptune of 
the Norsemen. This might point to an origin 
more northern than Ulster. Togher or Tougher 
is, I believe, an Irish word, but I do not know its 
meaning. I was not aware of the anecdote about 
the French in Bantry Bay mentioned by R. C. 
When the French troops were landed in Wales 
this stratagem was used with success, and their 
leader was furious when he found he had sur- 
rendered to some volunteers, militia, and an army 
of Welsh women in their red cloaks. 
Francis Ropert Davis. 
Henri Herne’s Lerrers (4" 8. v. 275.) — 
M. E. asks, “ who was the autre pauvre garcgon 
alluded to” in a certain passage in Heine's cor- 
respondence. The phrase cited is, “‘ maint autre 
pauvre garcon.” Surely it is manifest that no 
particular individual is referred to. Heine is 
simply speaking of any young and promising sol- 
dier in the first Napoleon’s army, who, like many 
another such soldier (garcon) might have risen to 
high distinction if only he had not died on the 
battletield. W. M. Rossetti. 
56, Euston Square. 
Press YARD In Newearte (4% 
I possess a , 


S. v. 276.)— 

copy of this curious work. It was 
printed in 1717 “ for T. Moor, in St Paul’s Church- 
yard,” Svo, pp. 141. Besides the matter noted in 
the advertisement, the volume contains 

“TV. Young Mr Botair’s Account of the Action be- 
tween the King’s Troops and the Rebels; with the true 
Causes of their Surrender. 

“V. The Escape of M* Forster: the Demeanour of 
Col. Oxburgh and Mt Gascoigne, as also of Mt Paul and 
Mt Hall, after sentence of Death; with several original 
Letters from them, relating to the Crimes for which they 
suffer’d, to the Dukes of Marlborough, Argyle, &c. Like- 
wise one from Sir 1 B to Mt Gascoigne. 

“VI. The Usage and Sickness of Mt Francia the Jew ; 
The Escapes of Mr Radcliffe, Mr Budden, and Mt George 
Flint; The Releasement of the Author; and other 
Original Letters sent to a Noble English Peer, relating 
to the Hardships the Preston Prisoners labour’d under.” 

I cannot give any information about Florimel. 

WitriaM Bares, 








Birmingham. 


T 


AUTHOR WANTED: Motto to Brrns’s Poems 
(4" 8. v. 314.)—In answer to L., I have t 
mark that the motto referred to has never ap- 
peared in any edition of Burns’s poems since 
(except, of course, in my Fac-simile), but in the 
Poetical Miscellany, published by Brash & Reid, 
1800, the said lines are given under the heading 
“ Lines characteristic of Burns, written by him- 
self.” As to the authority for this, I cannot 
speak; but I may say that I have no doubt but 


» Te- 


pure, true bell-metal ring. James M‘Kre. 

Kilmarnock. 

DietaKe (48S, vy. 315.)—The last part of the 
name is doubtless from the Saxon leag, legh, lega, 
a field, place. Conf. Beverlega, the ancient form 
of Beverley. Most local names ending in dake 
are thus derived. R. S. CHARNOCKE. 

Gray’s Inn. 

A well-known street in Birmingham is called 
Digbeth. The two names are so much alike, and 
their localities are so near together, that they 
would appear to have had one common origin, 
though I am not prepared to explain what it was. 

F. C. H. 

Martiy Parker (4S. v. 296.)—Of the history 
of this sometime celebrated ballad-writer, little, 
almost nothing, is known. J. Payne Collier, in his 
Bibliographical Account of Eurly English Litera- 
ture, says, ‘No particulars have reached us re- 
garding Parker's private history,” and “ When he 
ceased to produce his rhymes, or when or where 
he died, we cannot state.” For further informa- 
tion regarding him I would refer Atpma to the 
above work, also to Popular Music of the Olden 
Time ; for a list of his works, to W. Carew Haz- 
litt’s Handbook to Early English Literature; and 
for the ballads themselves, to the last issue of the 
Ballad Society. ArcH. WATSON. 

Glasgow. ‘ 

Lorp MacavLay AND Pracrarism (4 §. iy. 
558; v. 179, 366.)—If Mr. R. W. Drxon had but 
looked into Macaulay’s poem to refresh his me- 
mory before writing to you, he would have seen 
that the line, which he “ begs to improve for the 
avoidance of a fault in scansion,” runs thus :— 

“ And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of 
Carlisle,” 

I trust that Mr. Drxon will at least now take 
the trouble of ascertaining that this is the case, 
and make amends to the memory of Macaulay by 
frankly acknowledging that the line is a very 
good line as it is, and stands in need of no “im- 


provement,” L. M. Y. 

“Fes, viator,” Etc. (4% §, iy. 561.)—From 
an epitaph in Rugby Church on a boy named 
Spearman Wasey, written by Dr. James, Head 
Master of Rugby School : — 


“Tnnocens et perbeatus more florum decidi : 
Quid, viator, fles sepultum ? flente sum felicior.” 


It was formerly in the churchyard by the path; 
hence the word viator. J. R. B. 

MrractE Pray at Ammercau (4" §S. vy. 342, 
366.)—In The Bookseller for this month (April 1, 
p. 315), the days when the Passtonspiel will be 
performed at Ammergau this year are noted as— 
“May 31, 29 (sic); June 6, 12, 19, 25; July 2, 
10, 17, 24, 22 (sic); August 7, 14, 21, 28; Sept. 
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8, 11, 18, 25, 29.” The authority quoted is Ame- 
rican Register. 

Is the play usually the same; if not, where 
could a list of those performed be seen? Are 
printed copies accessible, either of plays acted in 
past years, or of that about to be acted ? 

AIKEN IRVINE. 

Brookville, Bray. 

Cotwort (4" S. vy. 315.)—A name very like 
this is Kolercraut, which occurs in an old German 
book of medical botany for the Veronica, or Speed- 
well; also called in German Ehrenpreiss, which 
the book says was bestowed on this plant by a 
King of France for its wonderful virtues. But I 
fear this little plant could hardly furnish “long 
stalks” for the shepherds and maids on Allhal- 
lows Eve. There can, I think, be no doubt that 
the stalks of colwort mean kail or cabbage stalks ; 
and that the superstition on Allhallows Eve is 
the same still prevailing in Scotland, and so 
graphically described by Burns in his Halloween. 

F. C. H. 

REFERENCE WANTED: Sr. Jenome (4 S. v. 
316.)—The inquirer’s object appears to be to 
obtain from St. Jerome evidence of early horo- 
logy. I fear he will not be successful, nor was 
success to be expected. The passage which he 
quotes from The True Catholic of March 1, 1870, 
is as follows : — 

“Tt was St. Jerome’s reproach to the Pelagians that, 
according to their theory, God had, as it were, wound up 
a watch once for all and then gone to sleep, because there 
was nothing more for him to do.” 

St. Jerome wrote against the Pelagians his 
“Epistle to Ctesiphon,” and afterwards three long 
Dialogues” against them, between Atticus and 
Critobulus : the first representing a Catholic, and 
the second a Pelagian. In these, if anywhere, 
one might expect to find the passage inquired for, 
but it does not occur in any part of them. There 
are expressions, however, which I suspect have 
been accommodated to the sense intended in the 
foregoing quotation. Thus St. Jerome puts the 
following into the mouth of Atticus in his first 
“ Dialogue,” in answer to an assertion of his 
Pelagian antagonist : — 


“ Dormitat ergo Deus in operibus nostris, semel data | 
, 


liberi arbitrii potestate, etc. 

This corresponds very closely with that part of 

the extract which I have put in italics; and I 

believe the same not to have been intended for 

an exact quotation from the holy Father, but 
rather a paraphrase or expansion of his meaning. 
F. C, H. 


GengaLocy: Sir Sypennam Poyntz (4" S. 
v. 316.)—Mr. Stewart asks for information con- 
cerning Sir Sydenham Pointz. He was a very 
successful Parliamentary leader; and there is a 
silver medal of him executed by Thomas Simon. 


Obverse ; Bust of General Pointz, in profile to the 
left. Reverse: The following inscription in six 
lines : — 

“1646 . SIDENI . Porntz . 10000. EQviIT . ET. PED. 
ASSOCIAT . SEPTENT . DVX . SVM . EBOR . GYBERN,” 

“ Sydenham Pointz, General of 10,000 horse and foot 
of the North, Governor of York.” 

The medal is 14 in. in diameter. 

“ By this medal he seems to have been appointed 
Governor of York, on its surrender to the Parliament’s 
army, 1644. .... On the 26th Sept., 1645, he fought 
the King’s forces at Rowton Moor, near Chester, and ob- 
tained a complete victory over them, killing about 800 
men, and taking many prisoners. In November he 
stormed Shelford House, a seat of the Earl of Chester- 
field, for which he received the thanks of the House of 
Lords; and in May 1646 was appointed Commander of 
the Parliamentary troops at the siege of Newark. He 
was probably of the same family as Sir Robert Pointz, 
who, in 1626, was committed to prison with many other 
gentlemen for refusing a loan to the King. .... Mr. Le 
Neve showed the Society of Antiquaries, 1727, one of 
these medals in the possession of Mr. William Pointz, 
Receiver of the Excise.” — Vertue. 

See George Vertue’s Works of Thomas Simon, 
2nd edit., 1780, p. 33, and plate xxi.; also the 
Medallic History of England, 1802, p. 71, plate 
xxiy., 11. 

Henry W. Henrrey, M.N.S., &c. &e. 

Brighton, 


“ Berrve” (4" S. iv. 500; vy. 51, 158, 286.) — 
Sir Walter Scott uses this word in the same sense 
attributed to it by Mr. Dickson. It will be 
found in the last chapter but five of The Anti- 
| quary, and in the glossary appended to the original 
edition of that work it is rendered “immediately.” 
Perhaps it would be best to consult Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary. LyYDIARD. 


Mr. Wa. Dickson need not to have gone so 
far back as his great-grandmother’s or even grand- 

| mother’s time seeking a solution of this word. 
It is quite a common expression in Scotland at 
the present day, and had he taken the trouble to 
turn up the glossary to Burns’ Poems he would 
have found the meaning there given to be “by 
and by.” The spelling invariably is (when cor- 
rectly written) “ belyve.” * James M‘Krg. 

Kilmarnock. 

Tae Dunmow Fiircn (4" S. iv. 194, 262; v 
19, 102.) — What can Mr. Preeot mean by — 

“ The bacon was not fit for my trow 
At Essex in Dunmow ” ? 

The lines should have been written (as in the 
edition of Wright, lines 5799-5800)— 

“ The bacoun was nought fet for hem, I trowe, 

That som men fecche in Essex at Donmowe,” 

Mr. Piacor’s version seems neither metre (I 
was going to say rhyme, but it és rhyme) nor 
| reason. I suppose he must have quoted from 
| 
| * “ Belyve the elder bairns come drapping in.” 
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memory. As he says nothing about it in bis 
second letter (p. 102), it looks as if it cannot have 
been a mere misprint ; and therefore I thought it 
well to point out the right version, —— as 
it enables me to give the note of Mr. Wright on 
this passage, which bears on the question, and 
affords an extremely amusing picture of conjugal 
felicity in “ Merrie Englond ” during the Planta- 
genet period. 

Mr. Wright's note is as follows : — 

“The Dunmow bacon appears to have been in great 
reputation in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
following notice of this curious custom is found among 
some poetry of the latter period, printed in the Reliquia 
Antigq. ii. 29 :— 

“T can fynd no man now that will enquere 

The parfyte wais unto Dunmow! 
For they repent hem within a yere, 
And many within a weke, and sonner, men trow ; 
That cawsith the wais to be rowgh and overgrow, 
That no man may fynd path or gap, 
The world is turnyd to another shap.” 

Erato Hints. 

Trin. Coll. Camb. 

Derog: “ Mercurivs Poriricus: MESNAGER’s 
“ Negotiations ” (4 §, iii. 548; v. 177, 202.)— 
I wish to ask Mr. Ler if Defoe’s own son may 
not have been his father’s double in respect of 
the quasi Defoe productions specifically repudiated 
by the gréat Daniel? It seems to me probable 
that the son, if the dates suit his assumed age, may 
thus have acted with his father’s knowledge: 
familiar with his thoughts, and assuming his style 
so effectually as to exonerate the father from the 
charge of direct falsehood in these his public re- 
pudiations. 

We do know that the ‘son wrote, and that very 
considerab’ we know also that the mutual 
relations oi ‘ather and son were not always of a 
cordial character. This point is for Mr. Ler’s 
consideration. A. H. 

Wurrrine at Universities (4 S. iv. 534; 
v. 48.)—Perhaps the following extract from a 
“Letter of King James lst to some person un- 
known in Scotland” may illustrate this prac- 
tice : — 

“They [the Puritans] fled me so from argument to 
argument, without ever answering me directly, ut est 
eorum moris, as I was forced at last to say unto thaime: 
that if any of thaime had been in a college disputing 
with thair scholars, if any of thair disciples had answered 
them in that sort, they would have fetched him up ina 
place of a reply ; and so should the rod have plyed upon 
the poor boyes buttocks.” 

The letter is given at p. 161 of Cardwell’s 
History of Conferences on the Book of Common 
Prayer, 2nd edit., Oxford, 1841. T. W.C. 


“ ApptaT” or “ APPLATMENT” (4'® S, y. 294.) 
In Richelet’s Dictionary, Rouen, 1719, “ Aplatir, 
v.@- Rendre plat. (Aplatir une chose ronde).” 
Perhaps it may be found with the single p. 

Z. Z. 


Tue Dominions oF Soromon (4 §. v. 336, 
355.)—For the detailed proofs that the Edomites 
did not acquire the possession of the desert south 
of Judah till the latter period of Jewish history, 
Mr. Crosstey is referred to Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, art. “Edom,” vol. i. p. 488, 489. 

A. P.S. 


fHiscelaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. By George W. 
Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 
In two Volumes, (Longman.) 

It is impossible, in the limited space which we can 
devote to the work before us, to do justice either to the 
great interest of its subject or to the varied scholarship 
and ingenuity ofits author. What Geology, which dates 
its birth from the present century, has done for the his- 
tory of the earth, Comparative Mythology is clearly 


| destined to accomplish for the early history of the races by 


whom it is inhabited. Those of our readers who are old 
enough to have read and enjoyed the two or three re- 
markable articles on “Popular Mythology” which that 
accomplished scholar, the late Sir Francis Palgrave, con- 
tributed to the Quarterly Review some forty years since,— 
before Grimm, in his Deutsche Mythologie had startled 
scholars by the profundity of his views and the extent of 
his learning,—and who have watched the development of 
this new science by successive English and Continental 
scholars, will be prepared to hail with great satisfaction 
the appearance of these two volumes. They owe their 
origin to the deep impression which Professor Max 
Miiller’s Essay on Comparative Mythology made on the 
author's mind some thirteen years since, and established 
the fact that the myths of a nation are as fitting a sub- 
ject for scientific investigation as any other phenomena. 


‘Much time, thought, and study devoted to these myths 


have led the author to the discovery of the important 


| fact that the epic poems of the Aryan—or as they are 





more popularly called, Indo-Germanic —nations, “ are 
simply different versions of one and the same story, and 
that this story has its origin in the phenomena of the 
natural world and the course of the day and the year.” 
Accordingly the volumes before us contain a vast accu- 
mulation of facts tending to prove that the mythology of 
the Vedic and Homeric poets contains the germs, and in 
many instances more than the germs of almost all the 
stories of Teutonic, Scandinavian, and Celtic folklore : 
and to show how “ this common stock of materials, which 
supplements the evidence of language for the ultimate 
affinity for all the Aryan nations, has been moulded into 
an infinite variety of shapes by the story-tellers of Greeks 
and Latins, of Persians and Englishmen, of the ancient 
and modern Hindus, of Germans and Norwegians, Ice- 
landers, Danes, Frenchmen, and Spaniards.” It will be 
seen from this how vast are the materials of these 
volumes ; how calculated to interest scholars generally, 
and to instruct the wiser student of Folk-lore who de- 
sires to know what great truths are veiled under our 
popular myths ; and consequently how well the book 
deserves to take the very foremost rank as an authority 
in the important study of Popular Mythology. 

The Annual Register. A Review of Public Events at 
Home and Abroad for the Year 1869, New Series. 
(Rivington.) 

While, for the permanent value of such a record as 

The Annual Register, it is imperative that it should be 

ably and impartially written, it is equally essential for 





NOTE 





its success that it should be produced without delay 
This new volume fulfils both these requirements, It is 
published as soon as it could be, with due regard to care 
in its preparation, and it gives a clear and unprejudiced 
account of the more striking events of the past year; 
together with the usual ovituary notices and official re- 
cords necessary for future use, and so maintains the high 
character for utility which has been generally be- 
stowed upon the New Series of this record of contem 
porary history. 


The First Proofs of the Universal Art Catalogue of Books 
on Art. Compiled for the Use of the National Art 
Library and the Schools of Art in the United Kingdom. 
By Order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education. Vol. J—A to K, (Chapman & Hall.) 
The Science and Art Department has at length brought 

to a close the heavy and important task which had been 

imposed upon it—the preparation of an Universal Cata- 
logue of Books on Art: the first volume of which is now 
before us, to followed next month by the second, 
which completes the work gin its present form. Few 
unprejudiced readers will turn without 
acknowledging that the Catalogue as it now is 
creditable to those engaged in its preparation, and that it 
is likely to prove use o and valuable to students and lovers 
of Art. Thatin a bibliography of some fifty 
works the eye of the unfriendly critic may detect errors 
and omissions, no one can doubt; but such shortcomings 
are inseparable from all first attempts, and it was the 
knowledge of this inherent imperfection in all such works, 
that led to the issue of the work now have it, 
professing to be a perfect Catalogue, but the First Proof 
the Universal Art Catalogue. rhe h mely old Eng 
proverb—* Half a loaf is better than no bread "— applies 
with great force to works like the present: and v we trust 
that all who use it will show their sense of its value, and 
their gratitude to its compilers, by communicating to 
the editor all the additions and corrections which their 
special knowledge may enable them to detect. 


80 


be 


over its pages 


thousand 


is we 


book sal 


wert 


Otp Books ty America,—A remarkable 
has lately taken place in America, The books 
the property of a citizen of Chicago, and the collec- 
tion, which contained about 7,000 volumes, was con- 
sidered as ninth or tenth among the private libraries in 
America. Some idea of the spread of bibliomania among 
our Transatlantic cousins may formed from the fact, 
that John Eliot’s translation of the Bible into the lan- 
guage of the Indians in New England, printed at Cam- 
bridge in 1663, sold for 1060 dollars, about 2001; and 
Dibdin’s “ Antiquarian and Picturesque Tour,” profusely 
illustrated, which had formerly belonged to Sir Francis 
Freeling, produced 1960 dollars, about 3802. 

be abolished, and 


Tue Stamp on Newspapers is 

newspapers hereafter will be transmi ible by post with 
an affixed stamp of one halfpenny for a paper not exceed 
ing six ounces. Other printed matter will be sent at 
the rate of one halfpenny for two ounces. 


be 


to 


RecistraArsHip OF UnNtverstry or Oxrorp. — 
Among the candidates for this office is the W. D. 
Macray, M.A., Assistant Librarian of the Bodleian. His 
recently published “ Annals” of that treasure-house of 
learning, his “Chronicle of Evesham,” his 
British Historians,” and other valuable contributions to 
literature, give him a claim to fill the post once so 
worthily occupied by another hard working man of let- 
ters, Dr. Bliss, which we trust the Unive rsity will cheer- 
fully recognise. 


Rev. 
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S AND QUERIES. 


Notices ta C 


H. Dorrriper. 
hele is to hide 


A. B. 


Correspondents. 


“ Hele and conceal” are synonymous terms. 
or cover, 


To 
from the Anglo-Saxon helan, to hide or conceal, 
will find the line — 
* Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim ” 
in the Alexandreis of Philip Gualtier, lib. v. 
A. Z. Itis true 
Saxons, edit. 1802-1805, 4 vols. 
iCynmry; but in te 
spelt Cymry. 
Youne OLIVER. The 


was sper 


line 301, 
that Sharon Turner, in his His tory 
, adopted the singular 
ixth edition (1836) the 


of the Anglo- 

hography of the 

rd is invariably 

day familiarly known as “Goldsmith's Holi- 
ble about the rural lanes in the nor 

hole pores <inees < at th pense Of the poet 


ty) on 


day 


. uff va pecunios 
s at some little ale-h ue atk Ibu urn, dslington, Hendon, or 


MODERN INVENTIONS.—That at invention the “‘Chronograph,” 
which times all the principal events of the day,and has superseded the 
old-fashioned “ Stop-watch,” seems oy to be eclipsed in fame by 
th at still more use ful invention the yless Watch The fact of no 
ired renders these Wat« So indispensable to tl ——— 

id invalids. The enormous number sent even by post to 
of the world, is s nvincing proof of their gre at utility. The 
ces range from 5 to 100 guineas. Thousands of them are manufac. 
re d by Mr. J. W. Benson, of Old Bond Street, and of the Steam Fac- 
ory, I ate Hill, London, who sends post free for 2d. a most interest- 

1 al pamphlet upon watch-making 


“ Notes & QUERIES” is registered for transmission abroad. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5e., and Ge. 7 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6 . 6d., 8 s. 6d 
rHE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with Hi er Flap, 1 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. pe per thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
»“lours), 5 quires for ls. 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), 
ae. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; tl 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; 
SCHOOL ST ATIONE RY supplied on t 
e List of Inkstan ds, 
Scales, Writing z Cases, 
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Albums, &¢., post 
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ESTABLISHED 1841.) 
THE NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUSB-HOUSE 
WOTE PAPER. 
Manufactu 
PARTRIDGE 
Fleet Street, 


red and sold only by 
AND COOPER, 
corner of Chancery Lane. 
lly experienced want, 
rfectly smooth surface 
VELLUM Wove CLUB- 
ind to possess these pecu liarities completely, 
a the linen rags only reat tenacity and 
and preser g a surface ¢ jually well adapted for quill or 
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in itself combine 
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otal free grease. 


on Osse $4 
rability, 
steel pen. i 
Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 


** The Public are CAUTIONED against InrTaTiIoNs of this incom- 


parable paper. 
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PRE AKFAST.—EPPS'S COCOA. 
i> COMPOSTING. 
The Civil Se tte remarks 

the natural laws which govern the 
and by a careful application of the fine propert : 
M »yps has pro vided « ~ak fa ny hit 
pr. Bes on h ay doctors’ bills.” —Made simply 
with boilir rl in $ Ib., $1b., and 1 Ib. ¢in- lin 

packets, label le i. JAMES I EP Ps &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Gratervt and 


a thorough knowledge of 
yperations of digestion and nutrition, 
ies of well-selected cocoa, 
delicately -flavoured 





